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President : 


Institute For Law And Social Research 

1125 15th Street, N.W. : 
Suite 625 " b6 
Washington, D. C. 20005 PIS 


Dear____ | 


Reference is made to your letter of January 14, 1974, 
Aadieing that your organization is engaged in a project to assess the 
cost and benefits associated with the Comprehensive Data System 
Project funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
Further, your correspondence solicited the cooperation of the FBI 
in your project, and specifically asked that your staff be granted 
access to information about the cost at the national level of the 
Computerized Criminal History and Uniform Crime Reporting pro- 
grams, and the designation of an FBI representative to serve as an 
ex-officio member of the project's Advisory Committee, 


We will be pleased to make available to representatives 
of your organization any data which the FBI can provide relative to 
the cost, at the national level, of the two programs to which you re- 
ferred. Special Agent|________Jof our National Crime Informa- 
tion Center staff has been designated as the FBI representative to 
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serve as an ex-officio member of the Advisory Committee for your R 
project. o 
Please give my very best regards to your brother : 
« Assoc, Dir. R 
Asst, Dir: ; 3 
Ramipceis bis ties Sf eT = 
Ext. Afales eee. 
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Inspection een Clarence M. Kelley 
hei cmemets Director ae 1974 
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Note (continued); See[___]| tol memorandum dated 1/23/74, 
captioned "Request from Institute for Law and Social Research for FBI 
cooperation in cost and benefit study of LEAA's Comprehensive Data 
System (CDS) Project." 
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INSTITUTE FOR LAW AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
Mi 25 15th St., N.W. Suite 625 Washington, D.C. 
é:; 872-9380 Cable INSLAW, WASHDC 


Ident. ...-.—-—_ 
Inspection 
Intell... 
Laboratory 
Plan. & Eval 
Spec. Inv. 
Training 

Legal Coun. ——— 
Telephone Rm. _. 
Director Sec’y —_ 


January 14,. 1974 


Mr. Clarence M. Kelley, Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

9th Street § Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. ae : 
# Washington, D. C. 20535 Pa 


poo Mr. Kel 


- 
WA ching bw, Oc, 
The Mstitute for Law and Social Research is engaged in a project 


a = © , funded by the United States Law Enforcement Assistance Administration ae 
" ro >? (LEAA) to assess the costs and benefits associated with a national-scope 


information systems project known as the Comprehensive Data System 
Project, 


The Comprehensive Data System Project is, in effect, a package of 
five types of information system initiatives that each state is being 
asked to embark upon. Two of the five types are of direct interest to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation: (1) a state-level Computerized 


Criminal History system, and (2). a state-level Uniform Crime Reporting 
system. 


The intent of our project is to estimate the total development 
costs for the Comprehensive Data System Program on the Federal’, state 
and local levels, and to develop and make available to the states a 
methodology for projecting the operating costs and benefits. The 
impetus for the project comes from a General Accounting Office study 
critical of the lack of information on this matter. 


“With assistance from of LEAA, members of my 
staff have_had contact wi chief of the NCIC 
Section, [was very informati) e and helpful to us in our 


preliminary efforts. He has expressed’intefrest in the purpose and 


scope o e project, ‘Wate YK : 
pe on te PeePEK LIZ UeT.qgr \62- 145930- 
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We would like to obtain the codperation of the Federal Bureau o 
Investigation on this project, and specifically ask that you consider 
taking two actions with regard to this: (1) Authorizing access ‘to 
information about CCH and UCR costs at the national level; and (2 
designating a representative to serve as an ex-officio member of the? "2" nacsue 
project's Advisory Committee. We have also asked LEAA to appoint ,an 3 O 
ex-officio representative. Enclosed is a copy of the grant which fimd4 <9 1974 
the project. The projected duties and composition of the Advisory 
Committee are discussed on pages 3a and 24. 
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Mr. Clarence M. Kelley Boe January 14, 1974 < 


v 
The Institute for Law and Social Research is a private, non-profit 
corporation chartered in the District of Columbia. We have performed 
a considerable amount of contract work during the past several years 
with the United States Attorney's Office for the District of Columbia, 
and with LEAA. We would be happy to furnish you any further information 
that is desired about this project or about the Institute itself. I 


have had the personal pleasure_of meeting you on several occasions, andy re 
I believe you know my brother[. fin St. Louis quite well, : 
b6 


Sincerely, b7c 


resident 
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FOR OOPERATION IN COST AND BENEFIT STUDY OF piece ory 
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LEAA! CouPREHENSIVE DATA SYSTEM (CDS) PROJECT nian ee Hoa, 


_ By letter dated January 14, 1974, Mr. 
President, Institute for Law,and Social 1 Research, Washington, D. 
advised that his organization was engaged. in a project ‘to assess the Cost 
and benefits associated with the Comprehensive Data Systems Project 
funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
Further, he solicited the cooperation of the FBI in the project, requesting 
that his staff be granted access to information about the cost at the 
national level of the Computerized Criminal History and Uniform Crime 
Reporting Programs, and the designation of an FBI representative to 
serve as an ex-officio member of the project's Advisory Committee, 
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By way of background, the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) made a review of the cost and potential benefits of a Criminal 
Data Exchange System, and in a report dated January 16, 1973, they 
made two recommendations to the Attorney General, one of which is 
pertinent here, That: 


f 


Either the FBI or LEAA determine the total cost of j 
developing and operating the criminal history exchange system so that “ 
the participants can decide whether they are able, or willing, to meet 
thetsystems financial requirements. 


oa 
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The Department of Justice responded to the GAO Cast, 
indicating agreement with GAO’s recommendations and stating that the 3 
Department was taking action to accomplish those Obieceivee: ‘f 
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Memo tol] . 


On November 21, 1973, the Institute for Law and 
Social Research received an award of $203,009 from LEAA to 
conduct a survey of LEAA's Comprehensive Data System (CDS) 
Project, to establish the potential costs and benefits of the Project. 
LEAA has earmarked approximately $20, 000,000 in discretionary 
grant funds for_the development of CDS, which it describes as a 
project to fund the development of an offender history exchange 
system (Computerized Criminal History (CCH)) for operational use, 
together with a system which will provide wide-range statistics 
and information for criminal justice planning and decisionmaking 
(Offender-Based Transaction Statistics (OBTS)). 


Our Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Program 
represents an on-going system for the collection, processing, 
analysis and reporting of national crime statistics. Accordingly, 
the cost and benefits of UCR would provide some basis for the 
similar evaluation of OBTS and other related programs of LEAA, 


By letter of July 16, 1973, directed to the 
Comptroller General of the United States, it was pointed out 
that the FBI absorbs the cost for the central computer in the 
NCIC System and for operating that facility and the network 
it serves. Further, that the CCH File is an integral part of the 
NCIC System and any separation of CCH cost from that for the over- 
all operation of the NCIC would necessarily be somewhat arbitrary, 
but that the proportional cost of CCH could be estimated subject 
to a number of limitations. 


While the cost at the national level of the CCH and 
UCR Programs are not readily available, they could be compiled 
subject to the limitations which would be required as indicated 
above. Accordingly, it is believed that we should agree to make the 
pertinent cost information available upon request, and should further 
cooperate by complying with the request for the designation of an 
FBI representative to act as an ex-officio member of the project's 
Advisory Committee, | a 
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Memo tol] 


RE COMMENDATION: 


requested, 


Enclosure 


That the attached letter be sent to 
indicating that we will make pertinent cost data available > and have 
designated a Special Agent to the project in the limited capacity 
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1. Shert Title of Project: (Oo nor exceed one typed tine) 


: ; COMPREBENSTIVE DATA_ SYSTEM COST PS TERY 
2. Type of Applications (Check Ono) 
[x] Kai 
a Oiscectionsry Progrem Under Which Application ts hiadet 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
a Project Durations : 12 
Total Lergth months 


6. Appticant or Imptumenmtiag Agency or Governrental Unit: * 
(Name, addecss, and telephone} 


INSTITUTE FOR LAY AND SOCTAL RESEARCH 
1025 FIFTEE ary STREET, Hf. 

WASHIRGTON, D.C. 20905 

TEL. NO. 202- 293- 9240 
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Froject Dircetor (Name, title, address, and teleptone) 


PRESIDENT 
INSTITUTE FOR LAM AND SOCTAL RESEARCH 
3025 FIFTEENTH STREET. 8. ON, As 


WASHINATORN , 


D. €. 20505 202- 293-9240 P 
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8 addsess, and telephonc} 9. Official Authorized to Sign Asohetian (Name, idle, 
TRE CASURER address, and telephone) 
} NSTITUTE FOR LAY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH PRESIDENT 
; TO2SFIFTEENTH STREET, HOM. 007 INSTITUTE FOR LAW AND SGCIAL RESEARCH 
MASH NGTON, O. C. 20005 202-293-9240 1025 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. OW, 
eeeinch WASHINGTON. 06. 90508 909993 9949 


70, Frolect Summary + + - Summarize, in goproximately 200 words, the mest imponunt eas of she statument of proc: plan presentes 
iy application item 27 (page 7), briefly covering project gools and program methods, impact, scope, and evaluation. 
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The Law Enforcement Assistance Aaministratio 
$20 million in discretionary grant funds for de Geloniene of 
System (CDS) project. The General Accounting Office (GiO) has reported that both 
the fedaral covernment and state participants jack knowledge of pote ntial costs 
and benefits in the project and sucgested that states be given such knowledge so 
they can make.more intelligent decisions and plans. 


The Institute for Law and Social Research, a non-profit corporation chartered 
i 
i 
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n (LEAA) has earmarked approximate 
the Comprehensive Data 
a? 
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in the District of Columbia, Will undertake to provide cost and benefit analysis 
methodology aimed toward satisfaction of the GAO recommendation and, in addition, 
will project the total developmental and operating costs for the 26 states which 
have Subini tied CBS plans, and for the remaining states and the District of Columbia; 
and will provide technical assistance to the states on the use of the new cost 

and benefit technique. ; , 


The project will proceed through two phases: During phase one, the basic 
cost analysis will be developed and tested in two states and then applied in two 
additional states. During phase two, a methodology will be developed and tested 
analyzing cost and benefit relationships. ‘ 
The project is expected to result in state-level acceptance and use of methods 
“* cost and benefit analysis of the comprehensive data system and related criminal 
tice information systems and to lead to better planning and resource allocation 
Jisions in the criminal justice field. The project will be evaiuated on the 
basis of the understanding and acceptance of the cost and benefit projection tech- 
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The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) has earmarked aperoximately $20 : 
million in discretionary grant funds for develomaent of the Comprehensive Data Sysi cen 
(CDS) project. The General Accountins Office (A9) has reported that both the fecerai 
government and state oarticinants Jack knowledge of potential costs and benefits in the i 
project and sugsested that states be given such knowledge so they can make more intelligent! 
decisions and olans. : 

{ 
The Institute For Law and Social Research, a non-profit corperation chartered in the ! 
District of Colurbie @é, wild undert take to provide cost and benefit analysis mathodaloay ; 
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aimed tovard satisfaction of the CAO rocommendation and, in addition, will oroject the 
total develonmental and onerati ing costs for the 26 states whica have submitted CBS nians 
and for the remaining states and-the District of Columbia: and will provice technical 
assistance to the states on the use of the new cost and benefit technique. 

Tha project will vroceed through two phases: During phase one, the basic cost analysis 
will be develosed and tested in two states and then apnlied in two additional states. 
During »hase two, a methodology will be develoned and tested analyzing cost and benefit 
relationships. * . : 


The project is expected to result in state-level acceptance and use of methods of cost and 
| benefit analysis of the comorehensive data system and related criminal justice information 
{ 
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systems and to lead to better nlannina and resource allocation decisions in the criminal / 

justice field. The project will be evaluated on the basis of the understanding and accep- 

t of the cost and benefit projection technique in the varticipating states, Tnis 
project will require $233,0u9.00 of Systems Development funds. 
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Begin below and add as many continuation pages (29, 3h, ete.) as may be necessary to relate the items budgeted to project activities, 
end complete the required justification and explanation of the project budget. ‘ 


A. 


- Manacerent Analyst. The Director of Management Systems for the Institute, bie 
will devote approximately one-sixth of his time to the project. 
He will assist in the design of the data collection instruments, in the review of 


PERSONUEL 


. 


Principal Investigator. The President of the Institute, See BS 
Will provide overall direction of the project. He will devote approximately one- °° 


sixth of his time to the project oyer its ]2-month duration. 

Project Director. This person, to be recruited and hired by the Institute, will 
Rave primary technical responsibility for the project. He will devote to the 
project 100% of his time. . Ke will participate in the survey visits and data gathering 
and analysis. He will coordinate the work of the technical consultants and the 
Advisory Committee, and schedule and superyise ald of the work on the project. He 
will also produce the interim and final reports and cocumentation. 


Cost Analyst. This person, to be recruited and hired by the Institute, will de- 
vote to the project 100% of his time. fie will conduct survey visits and assist in 
the deyelopment of the cost and benefit methodologies. ae 

Computer toms Analyst. The Vice President of the Institute in charge of computer 
Sys tenis , will devote to the project approximately one-fourth 
of his time over the Té@-monen duration. He wil] provice technical support to the 
project on information systems prob lenis. 


b6 
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documentation, and in management reyiews carried out during site visits. 


Sri ig he i a the 
Institute's Star*, will devote approximately one-fourth of her time to this project. 


She will help design the briefing materials to be used for promulgating the cost 
and benefit methodology to the states end will assist in the design and adminis, tratio: 
of the seminar to be conducted by the Institute. : 


Editor. This person will devote approximately four weeks to the project. He will 
edit all of the documentation and reports produced under the project. 


Secretary. This person wil] devote 100% of her time to the project. He will type 
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all correspondence and reports, coordinate travel arrangements and suryey visits, and 
arrange for printing and reproduction. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
1. Individual Consultants 


Cost Benefit Consultant. Eeseeeereees had extensive be | 
experience in criminal justice Information system and in cost analysis, b7C 
will be the principal technical consultant on this project. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES (Continued) 


Other Technical Consultants. As required, persons with specialized 
_ knowledge in criminal justice information systems, communications, 

or cost and benefit analysis will be used on a short term basis to 

elucidate certain problems encountered by the project staff. 


Advisory Committee. This committee will review the project plan, 
Gaza collection instrument, cost analysis and benefit analysis 
methodologies, and briefing materials. It is planned that the 
following types of persons will serve on this conmittee: 


- A state budgeting officer. 

- An economist specializing in government cost studies, 
such as a Brookings Institute.specialist. 

~ An LEAA Headquarters Representative. 

- A State Planning Acency Head. 

- An LEAA Regional Office representative. ; 
The director of a state criminal justice information 

system operation. . 

The head of a state law enforcement agency. 


TRAVEL i _ 
Pilot State Surveys of Costs 


Approximately two project staff members will survey 
each of the four pilot states and spend ten days each. 


Pilot State Surveys of Benefits ; 


Approximately two project staff members will survey 
-each of the four pilot states and spend ten days each. 


Consultant Travel 


Approximately eight trips will be made by the cost- 
benefit consultant, to the pilot 
States. In addition, and other technical con- 
sultants will make a total of about 15 roundtrip visits 
to Washington, D. C. for project discussions. 


Advisory Committee 


This committee will meet in Washington, D. C. at the 
Institute's conference facilities four times during the 
duration of the project. 
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TRAVEL (Continued) 


Methodology Seminar 


Six states will each send one representative each to 
Washington, D. C. for a tyo-day seminar on the cost and 
benefit methodology developed under this grant. 

EQUIPHENT — 

Furniture will be purchased under the grant for three staff members 
who will be recruited under the grant and who will be cevoted.100% of 
their time to the grant. These three are the project director, the 
cost analyst and the secretary. Furniture for each of these pesitions 
is estimated to cost $1,500.00. . 


Equipment to be purchased under the grant includes a calculating 
machine for use in the cost analysis and in the analyses of cost and 
benefit relationships; a typewriter; and two pieces of portable dict- 
ation equipment which project staff members will use during their 
survey vistts to the pilot states. 


SUPPLIES AND OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES 


The principal printing costs will be those associated with the 
printing of written documentation and briefing materials on the cost. 
and benefit methodology. 


s Postage for correspondence with the pilot states is estimated at 
100.00. 


Telephone costs are for long distance calls between project staff 
members and to the pilot states, technical consultants, cost and benefit , 
consultant, Advisory Committee, and six seminar states, and their homes 
and the Institute's office in Washington while staff members are on 
visits to the pilot states. The telephone costs 
are estimated at $2,500.00. 


The indirect cost rate of 43.2% has been submitted to the LEAA 
Audit Division and -is—pending-approvad. 


has been apapeteed dee Fingueéiq| Review 
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STANDARD GRANT CONDITIONS = (Cont'd) * 


(18) Release of Information. Pursuant to Section 521 of the Act, as amended all records, papers and other documents kept 
by recipicnts of LEAA funds, including State Planning Agencies and their subyrantees and contractors, relating to the 
receipt and disposition of such funds, ara required to be mace zvailable to the Administration, These records and other 
documents submitted to LEAA and State Planning Agancies pursuant to other provisions of the Act, including comnrchensive 
State pluns and upplications for funds, are requires t be made available by LEAA under the terms and conditions cf the 
Federal Freedom of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 552), Store Planning Agencies must follow applicable LEAA Guidelines on . 
release of informetion and State Planning Agency procedures designed to facilitate local qoverament participation. 


* 


(19.) Negative Ocslaretion. Applicant horeby declares that no significant environmental impzct, os defined by the National Environ- 
, « mental Policy Act of 1959 and LEAA Guidslines, may retult from implementztion of this program, Further, the applicant 
hereby declares that implementation of this program will have no adverse eflect-on propertics listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places. Where this Declioration cannot be mede, the applicant must attach an Environments! Impact 


Analysis and proceed in accordance with OME Circular A-95 cleerance procedures and eppropriate LEAA Guidclines. 


(20.) Assurence_of Compliance with Civil Rishts Lews. The applicant hereby darees that it will comply with Title VI of the Civil 
Hights Act of 1254 and ail requirements imposed by or pursuant to ceguistions of the Departmen: of Justice (23 C.F.R. Part 42, 
subpart C) issued pursuant to that titie, to the end that no person shatf, on the grounds of race, colcr, creed, OF national origin, de 
excluded trom participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be otherwise tudjocied 1o discrirsination unger any progrem or ectivity 
which the opplisant receives Federal financial assistance trom she Ocpartment of Justice. The grantes further will comply with and 
Insure compliance by its subgrantees and contractors with Oepsriment of Justice equal ’mploymeant opportuanry regulations in 
federsily essistod programs (28 C.F. Part 42, subpart ©) to the end that employment discriminetion in such proarems on the grounds 
of race, color, creed, sex or national origin, shall be climinated, The grantes recognizes the right of the United States to seek juaicial 
enforcement of the foregoing covenunts sgainst discrimination and will include a simitar covenant assuring the right of the United 
Stotes to seck judiciat enforcement in Its subgrants or contrects, . 


(21.) Part_€ Assurances. Where Part E funding is requested, cpplicant agrees thet all Part E assurances, areas of emphasis, and special 
requirements 95 set forth in Oiscretionary Grant Guide pp. 5 & 6 will be complied with. 


(22.) Use_of Airplanes and Helicopters, Airplanes and helicopiers purchased In whole or in part with grant funds must be 
used for the purposes stated in the epplication and may not be used for non-law enforcement purposes by State and local 
officials. . = 

E 


19. State Plenning Agency Cartification and Approval Effected. 


17, Date: 18. Total Pages in 


8/13/73 ape Maken 38 C) Yes CI No {X] Not Applicable | : | 
20. Signature of Authorized Official (Item 9 of Application): | 
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21. PROJECT PLAN AND SUPPORTING DATA 


Pleast state clearly ang in detail, within ten pages if possiple, the aims of the project, precisely what will be done, who will be involved 
and what is expected to result. Use the following major headings: 


Plt. Goals. 

P. It * Impact and Results 

P.O Metheds and Tirmctoble . 
PLOY. Evalustion 

PL. Vv. Resources 


Number subsequent pages consecutively, ie., Application Pzge 8, Application Page 9, etc. See page 7 for further guidance. 


I. GOALS 7 
A. Background oO z 


The Ommibus Crime Control and Safe SFeets Act of 1968 provided funding . 
and national impetus to the development of information systems in the 
criminal justice Field, Initially, most of the funding was concentrated 
on police information systems, but eventually capabilities were developed 
in the prosecution, court and correctional fields too. 


In 1969, LEAA conducted a review of state criminal justice information 
systems capabilities and determined the need for a uniform format for 
criminal history records in order to facilitate both the exchange of such 
records among the states and the compilation of comparable cyi iminal statis- 

* tical data. . 


In the same year, LEAA launched Project SEARCH (System for Electronic 
Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories) with the purpose of developing 
a prototype system for the interstate exchange of criminal history data, 
and enhancing the criminal history capabilities at the state leyel. A mode) 
system involving four states was implenented. The model system was linked 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation's (FBI) National Crime Information 
Center (NCIC) in Nashington, D. C, 


In keeping with the SEARCH design, NCIC maintains 2 computer-based in- . 
dex in Washington, D. C. of criminal history records kept in the partici- 
pating states, and also maintains computer to computer communications 
- Tinkages with the states. A state can search the NCIC index for the 
name of a person with a criminal record, obtain a brief resume of the ye- 
cord from the index, and then switch to the computer data base of the state 
where the record is kept to obtain more details. This criminal history 
capability of the NCIC is comnionl y referred to as CCH (Computerized Criminal 
History). . 


Parallel with these efforts to develop a CCH capability, LEAA launched 
a project to develop Jongitudinal criminal statistical capabilities at the 
state level and dubbed the project OBTS (Offender Based Transaction 
Statistics). There is an area of overlap between CCH and OBTS since CCH 
data is developed in the course of the Jongitudinal passage of an offender 
through the criminal justice process. 


PAGE 8 


In May 1972 LEAA combined both the CCH and O8TS projects 
into the Comprehensive Data System (CDS) project. 
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In addition to fostering the development of state level CCH and OBTS 


capabilities, the CDS has’ the following related purposes: 


. To develop state-level management and administrative 
statistics systems which relate financial and persennel 
resources to criminal justice missions. 


. To enhance the quality and comprehensiveness of state 
level reporting under the Uniform Crime Report (UCR) 
program. . ‘ 


. To develop criminal justice data centers at the state 
level to analyze the criminal statistics data accumulated 
in the CCH, OBTS, Management and Administrative system, 
and UCR reports. ‘ 


. To provide, at the state level, a capability for rendering 
technical assistance in furtherance of the other CDS 
Objectives. , 


LEAA has earmarked approximately $20 million in discretionary funds 
for the CDS project. To date, 26 states have applied for participation 
in the CDS program by submitting the required plans. These plans include 


B, GAO Report 


In January 1973, the General Accounting Office (GAO) issued a 


projections of developmental and operating costs for the CDS as well as 
“estimates of potential benefits. 


report on the CDS project entitled "Development of a Hationwide Criminal 


Data Exchange System--iieed to Determine Cost and Improve Reporting, 


which the following reconnendation was made: 


"Edther the FBI or LEAA [should] determine the total 
cost of developing and operating the criminal history 
exchange system so that the participants can decide . 
whether they are able or willing to meet the system's 
financial requirements." 


in 


aon 


Paper given at the International Symposium on Criminal Justice Information and 


® 2 
. 
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The GAO report emphasized that the cost to develop and eperate 
the criminal history exchange system has not been determined and the 
operational benefits of such a system have not been estimated. GAO 
further stated that "Ho one has determined how much a fuliy operational 
system will cost." While acknowledging the cifficulty of oerforming 
an in-depth cost-benefit enalysis, GAO recormended that LEAA develop 
a "white-paper" to serve as the first phase of such aa analysis. Such 
a document, it was theorized, would enable the states and federal 
government agencies to project costs for development and operation and 
estimate potential benefits. 


C. Statement of the Problem : 


In a paper entitled, "Preblems Encountered in Developing a State- 
BT facing it with the NCIC-CCH System,"1 


Qa 


aper 
Leye] CCH-OBTS System and Interfac i S 
: Commissioner of the Florida Department of Law b6 
si 


Enforcement, makes the following statement: b7c 
MWWhen a state converts an existing criminal history 

program to the HCIC-CCH system or converts from 

NCIC-CCH to O8TS, additional manpower resources are 

needed. Considerable thought should be given to 

the ‘additional workload burden this conversion 

effort creates before a state commits: itself to such 

a venture." 


On the basis of Florida's experience with conversion from its own 
system to NCIC-CCH, an original staff of ejghty had to be increased to 
165 to handle the additional workload. Conversion to OBTS will neces~ 
sitate another dramatic increase, obviously not only in staff resources 
but in other resources as well. The need for training, forms analysis 
and design, and data processing resources can also be expected to in- 
crease. CommissionerL concluded his paper by emphasizing two points © ne 
which directly bear on this project: b7C 


"The anticipated benefits from CCH-OBTS in providing 
documentation on the effectiveness of the criminal 

: justice system are well worth the effort necessary 
for its development, implementation and operation..." 


Statistics Systems, (sponsored by Project SEARCH and LEAA, October 3-5, 1972 
in New Orleans. . 


D. Objectives 


The overall goal of this projéct is to estimate total costs for the 
development and operation of the CDS program at the federal and state 
levels, and to devise, test, and document for’promulgation to the states 
a technique for projecting davelopmental and operational costs and, 
benefits for state Jevel criminal justice information systems. 


a 
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ae 
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"However, these systems require a major expendi ture 
of time, resources, and money while proviaing Tittle 
visible signs of benefit in the short run. Crimina 
justice managers will be placed in the difficult 
‘position of going before jegislatures to justify that 
CCH-OBTS returns are, in fact, worth the expenditure. 
The cost-utility relationship between the current 
and proposed systems will be given particular atten~ 
tion for we are in an era of intense competition with 
other governmental services for the tax dollar." 


we 


wy 


e 
.” 
. 
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The five specific objectives under this goal are as follows: 


Develop, test and document fer use by the 

states a methodology for recording and/or estimating 
costs of developing and operating criminal justice 
information systems at the state level (e.g., NCIC- 
CCH, OBTS, etc.). 


Estimate the total costs of developing and operating 
the Comprehensive Data System in four states from among 
the twenty-six states currently scheduled to implement 
CDS. . : : 


Extrapolate estimated costs for the remaining 48 states 
and the District of Columbia based on data assembled 
on the four pilot states. 


Develop, test and document for promulgation to the 
states a methodology for estimating and recording ; 
benefits from the implementation of state-level . 
criminal justice information systems. 


Me pepyss rer eweergarie, 
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5. Provide technical sssistance to states in the form of 
training material and on-site visits, and seminars and . 
briefings conducted at the Institute for Law and Social 
Research's conference facilities in Wasnington, D. C. 
on the metnodology for projecting and/or recording casts 
and benefits for state~level criminal justice information 
systems. : 


IMPACT AND RESULTS 
A. Scope 


Tne focus of the project will be on the’ O8TS-CCH system with a lesser 
emphasis on the other elements of the CDS PROsR Er However, because of 
the close interdependency between OBTS-CCH and certain supportive systems 
such as Want/Harrant, intrastate NCIC, sad me ssage switching for NCIC 
Washington, the project staff will also encompass to the extent necessary, 
a cost and benefit analysis of the supportive systems. 

Costs and benefits will be distributed. among the interdependent systems. 
Likewise, costs and benefits will be shown by level of government. 


The local operating agencies are’the source of data whether the data 
are statistically oriented (OBTS-CCH) or operationally oriented (Want/ 
Warrant, NCIC-CCH). The costs of capturing and reporting information 
at the local level must therefore be analyzed. Benefits for the local 
agencies must also be evaluated to datermine the utility of the information 
for each criminal justice operating agency. 


Additional costs can be shared by the regional and state level. 
Computer processing and hardware costs, and data preparation and retrieval 
costs are examples. 
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B. Results 


The results from the cost and bencfit analysis will be: 


Le 


ae 


Increased capability at the state level for assessing 
costs of CJIS projects, especially CDS. 


Increased capability at the federal level for assessing 
financial implications of the total CDS program. 


Improved capability at the state level for assigning 
systems development priorities in‘order to assure 
necessary systems within resource ‘constraints. 


Improved. capability at the state level for recognizing 
benefits derived from implementing CJIS systems. 


An improved capability within LEAA for comparing costs 
and results. This will affect funding decisions and 
performance evaluations on a national level. Tne payoff 
could be significant: ; . 


"To study the operations of one city alone 

at one point in time provides little basis 

for saying whether citizens are getting their 
money's worth, But when, as this study suggests, 
some cities outperfonn others of comparative 
size by as much as 1,000 percent, a clearer 
picture emerges. Such comparisons indicate the 
potential of looking more closely at local 
government productivity. If the performance 

of all localities could be raised closer to 

the level of the top performances, the im- 
plications for service improvements and cost 
savings nationwide would be staggering..." 


ae ae eel 


2" The Challence of Productivity Diversity", National Commission on Productivity, 
the Urban Institute and the International City Hanagement Association, 
June 1972, Washington, D. C. (Note: although this emphasizes municipal levels, 
it is nevertheless appropriate for other levels of government) . 
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The following existing staff members of the Institute will -also 
be devoted full or part time to the project: : 


. Presidant - will: serve as Principal Investigator, 
part time. : . 


-, Director of Management Systems - part time management 


support. Pe be hee 2, —— 


. Director of Computer Systems - part time management 
support. - ° Sis 


. Training Analyst - part time assistante in developing 
training materials and planning seminars. 


. Secretary - full’ time 


. Editor - part time 


— Once the-project staff has been assembled, a revised work plan 
‘will be filed with the project monitor indicating target dates 


for the completion of each task and task refinements and/or 


_ amendments. 


Task 2 - 


Task 3 - 


Choose Four States for Pilot Test of Cost Methodology 


NS PO 


The criteria for selection will include: 


. Advanced state of CJIS implementation. 

. Good staff capability. 

. Representative of states currently participating in, 
the CDS program. : - 

. Willingness to participate. 


Prepare Cost Analysis Framework 


This will include the following: 


(1) List systems to be studied, showing scope, status .° 
(operational or uncer development), subsystems , 
name of systems manager and sources of documentary 

_information. 


(2) Obtain copy of budget, salary schedules, grant 
applications, CDS plan and other pertinent 
docunentation. Review these and use as basis 
for structuring cost data collection. 


ay Bef 


aa 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Conduct a literature search for previous cost 
and benefit studies of information systems (this 
search will include GAO, DOD, HUD, and LEAA as 
well as published reports) . 


Show funding sources~-federal, state, regional and 
local. == 
Structure development cost estimates categorized 
by labor, computer, facilities/equipment, and 
materials and further by planning end fear 
analysis and design, development, testing, a 
implementation. 


Structure maintenance and operating cost estimates 
and compare CDS and related systems with pre-CDS 
systems costs. Also show fixed and variable costs 
for labor, computer time, facilities/equipment and 
materials. 


Develop guidelines for sRiecting costs of systems 
not: yet operational. 


Define units for workload and output measures and 
methods of allocating costs to systems. 


Task 4 - Develop Data Collection Instrument 


This instrument will be structured to accomodate the following 


purposes: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


To break down comparable manual and automated systems 
into component processes. 


To provide for recording types of aéiscanel: manhours , 
and work units produced. 


To provide for cost segregations and aggregations. * 


To assess the availability of cost accounting 


records and the status of systems development. 


To develop benefit data through structured 
interviews. 


. 
. 
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Task 5 - Select and Defi a Responsibility of Advisory Comaittee nich 


Will Review the Project > Particulary tl the Cost and Benovi’ 
Hethodolosy 


The type of representatives on the advisory conmittee will 
include: a 


(1) State budgeting officers 


(2) Economist specializing in Government cost 
studies, such as Brookings Institute specialist; 


(3) LEAA Headquarters Representative; 
(4) LEAA regional systems staff representative; 
(5) State Planning Agency representative; 
(6) Head of State Law Enforcement agency experienced 
in making requests and justificetions of budgets 
before state legislatures; and 
(7) Head of state criminal justice information system. 
The responsibilities of the advisory conmittee will include the 
following: 
(1) Review and advise on project plan. 
(2) Review and advise on instruments for data gathering. 
(3) Review and advise on cost and benefit methodology. 


(4) Evaluate effectiveness of project in meeting goals 2 
and objectives. 


Task 6 ~ Conduct Cost Analysis Site Surveys in Two States 
The site surveys will consist of the following: 
(1) A review of budgets, CDS plans, and other relevant 


available reference material and cost accounting 
records. 


na, 
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me 
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(4) 
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Interviews of systems developers, managers and. 
users in conjunction with previously collected 
reference material and data collection instruments. 


A determination of methods for allocating computer 
operating costs to different systems and modules. 
A rational and eguitable allocation may be diffi- 
cult to arrive at in an on-line multiprocessing 
communicetions-hased environment such as that 
found in many state CJIS systems. Cost allocations 
may require the use o7 special software packages, 
such as PACE, -to deteriaine ‘the proportion of com- 
puter resources utilized by the various systenis. 
If such software is not available, a reasonable, 
less precise method will be developed. 


Included in computer system operating costs will 
be programming maintenance, operators , supervisory 
personnel, control devices and communication lines. 
The number of hours during whch the computer 
system operates will be considered in arriving at 
hourly rates to be applied ih computing costs. 
Costs for forms design and completion of forms 

will be estimated in regard to labor, materials 
and operating costs. 


The documentation of development costs for each 
system under development. These costs will be 
segregated by federal, state, regional and local 
levels as shown in the following atrix:. 


/b 


COSTS TO DATE 


Hourly 
Rate 
LABOR 

Analyst 

Programmer 

Operator 

Administrative 

Clerical 

Fringe benefits 


TOTAL 


. 


FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Computer and 
peripheral 


Terminals 
Facilities 
TOTAL 
CONTRACTS 
TOTAL a 


Hours 


Total 


eo. 
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ESTIMATES TO COMPLETE TOTAL 
Hours Total Hours Total 
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(5) The documentation of operating costs for each 
system. (Sow2 systems are operational, such 
as Want/Warrant and #CIC, while others 
are under development, such as O8TS-CCH. 
Systems which are operational will be costed 
based on experience, white systems not yet 
operational will need to be costed on estimates 
and projections. Comparisons will be drawn 
between pre-CJiS and CUIS systems to be used 
jin justifying involvement as shown in the- 
following matrix: 


‘ 
£ 


PRE-CCH CCH 
Hourly . 
Rate Hours Costs Hours Costs 
LABOR 

Supervisory 

Detective 

Patrolman 

Clerical 


Fringe Benefits 
FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Computer and 
peripheral 


Terminals 


Facilities 


MATERIALS 


TOTALS 


(6) The documentation of work output measures for each 
system and component ‘process. 


18 
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os 
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Task 7 - Prepare Cost Methodology Report For Two States That , 


ne mew mere 


included inthis draft will be the following: 


. Data collection instrument and accompanyin 
f 


instructions. 


. Methodology used to obtain cost data. 


. Review of success of obtaining cost data. 


o 


‘ . Documentation of Cost Analysis ‘Framework from Task 3. 


Task 8 - Extend Cost Analysis Site Surveys to 3rd and 4th States 


nen: 


Using Cost Methocgoicay in task 7 


On the basis of the work done in Task 6 and refined in Task 7, 
a second series of site surveys will be conducted in two states. 


Essentially, 


the same procedure will be undertaken in these sites as 


was undertaken in sites 1 and 2. 


a 


Task 9 - Further Refine Methodology Based Upon Experience 


in 3rd and 4th States 


Work done in Task 8 should lead to further refinements to the 


work undertaken in Task 7. Emphasis wil] be placed upon further refine- 


ment of the cost analysis framework. 


Task 10- Prepare Preliminary Report on Cost Analysis in Each Test State 


This report will include the following: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


Developmental costs by system ~ 


Operating costs by system for pre-CJIS and CJIS, 
including work output measures. 


Computations of fixed and variable costs. 

Cost displacement calculations using concept 
of opportunity costs (allocating costs instead 
of presuming budgetary increases or decreases). 


Cost avoidance estimates. 
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Task 11- Bocument CDS Costing Methodology for Use dy Remaining States 


* 


Included in this documentation will be the follosring: 


. Data instrument 
. Explanation of methodology 
. Problems to be avoided 


’ Audio/visual and written briefing materials 


ee A LNT 


Task 12- Estimate Total Costs for COS Showing 


Federal, Stace and negional Costs 


Total costs for the participating states wil 
from the cost data acquired on the four pilot states. 


1 be extrapolated 


Task 13- Document Benefits of CDS and Related Systems When Compared 


to Pre-~CbsS Sys tenis 


Compile the data collected during the documentation search (Task 3) 


and isolate the benefits for CDS. Compare this data 


with pre-CDS in regards 


to cost efficiency, savings.and quality of performance. This will provide 


the foundation for succeeding tasks related to beneTi 


t projections. 


Task 14- Develop Cost and Benefit Methodology for CDS with Emphasis 


on OBTS-CCH 


During the literature search in Task 3, documentation on various 
approaches to viewing benefits will be examined. The following excerpts 
from a publication on the evaluation of social programs suggests several 


methods of evaluating benefits :¢ 


(1) Effort: "The criterion of success is the quantity 
and quality of activity that takes place; it 7s an 


assessment of input (workload) without 
output." 


(2). Effectiveness: "This is a performance 
measuring the results of effort rather 


regard to 


criterion 
than the 


effort itself (in terms of meeting objectives); 
it requires a clear statement of objectives." 


(3) .Impact: "The criterion of success is the decree 
to which effective performance is adequate to the 


total amount of need." 


2Suchman, Edward A., Evaluation Research, New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1967. 
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(4) Cost Effectiveness: "This... is concerned with 
eVvaluacion of alternative methods in terms of 
costs; it represents a ratio betyeen effort and 
impact." 


(5) Benefit: This places a dollar value on the system 


improvements and impact. 
Besides Task 3, benefits will also be examined in the course 
of Tasks 4, 5, 6 and &. 


Benefits will be considered on tyo levéls: Benefits will be 
assessed on the comprehensive data system as a single national 
program; secondly, benefits will be calculated within states. This 
analysis will provide edditional information and insight about the 
comparative aspects of the individual state programs. 


It is expected that heavy emphasis will be placed upon developing 
short and long-term indications of effectiveness. 


In developing the cost and benefit methodology, four aspects of 
costs and benefits will be addressed. These are summarized as follows: 


(1) Cost Displacement 


Are the operating costs of CDS less than pre- 
existent system and can the CDS pay for itself 
in terms of cost savings? : 


(2) Cost Avoidance 
E.g., will computerizing criminal histories 
make it possible to avoid hiring additional 


people to handle projected increases in 
workload? 


(3) Cost Feasibility 


If CDS system is more expensive than pre- 
existent system, can state reallocate ex- 
isting resources to fund CDS? 


(4) Economic Justification for CDS 


Is additional cost justifiable in terms of 
improved services and benefits for public? 


are 


‘Task 16- Document Methodol 
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Task 15- Conduct Site Surveys to Several States 


ena ae ea 


to Refine, Confirm, Cuantiry, ang Moasure Benefits from State's 
ROME LER WMR CASE SEAL SSS hh Da A 
x 


COS and Related Criminal Justice Syste 

This task conteaplates field testing the cost and benevit 
methodology in several states for purposes of refinement and confirmation 
of tne methodology. 
ogy and Develop Training Seminar on 


Implementation o7 hethodology 

This will include the development of a.45 minute pre-recorded 
sound and slide presentation on the methodology :for cost and benefit 
projections of CDS and related systems, and a seminar at the Institute's 
conference facilities in Washington to train representatives of approxi- 
mately six states in the methodology. ; 
Task 17- Provide Technical Assistance to CDS States _on Use of Cost 

And Benetit Kethodotogy 


This will consist of site visits to participating states to 
assist them in the use of the methodology, as directed by the Project 
Monitor and within funds as allocated. 


© 


Task 18 Produce Expected Final Outputs of Study to Include the 
Following Documentation 


The final outputs of this grant will include the following 
documentation: 


(1) Cost summary for four (4) pilot states 


(2) Estimated costs for CDS program extrapolated 
from four (4) pilot states 


(3) Cost methodology 
(4) Benefit methodology 
(5) Final Report 


(6) Briefing package (sound and slide presentation 
and accompanying written documentation). 


(7) Additional areas of need statement. 
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IV, EVALUATION 
The advisory comnittece will provide on-going evaluation of cost methodology 

through its regular meetings and final evaluation will be through an assess~- 

ment of the level of understanding and acceptance of the cost and benefit technique 

with the participating states. . 


A. Advisory Conmittee 


The advisory conmittee will review the cost analysis framework, cata 
collection instrument, and cost/benefit methodology. The group will 
review and advise on cost methedology and benefit reports on site 
States. The group will assist in a final evaluation of the project. 


B. Level of Acceptance 


The effectiveness of the project will be measured through the design 

and implementation of a training evaluation system used during the training 
seminar to be"held at the Institute for Law and Social Research. Evaluation 
forms will be designed for the participants use as. they proceed through the 
cost and benefit training. Evaluations will also be obtained from the 
advisory group and our own project team. After the analysis of this data, 
an evaluation report will be developed indicating the various strengths an 
weaknesses of the cost and benefit methodologics. The reconmendations for 
improvement of the training seminars will be implemented in the subsequent 
technical assistance to the remaining states. 


V. RESOURCES 


The Institute for Lav and Social Research is a non-profit, tax exempt 
corporation chartered in the District of Columbia. The Institute is engaged in 
in management and system studies ‘and social-legal research for public law agencies 
in Washington, D. C. and other cities. : 


The following is a chart illustrating the project organization and management 
and the reporting relationships of the project staff members. Following the chart 
are resumes of the Institute's staff members who will work on this project, and 
descriptions of the requisite qualifications for the project leader and the cost 


analyst who will be recruited and hired by the Institute for this project. Also 
included is a resume (( es who will be the cost benefit b6 
consultant for this project. b7C 
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Special Consultants 
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Principal Investigator 
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President, Institute vor Law 
and Social Research 


Project Director 


; _- Advisory Committee 
(To be recruited and hired 
by the Institute) 


Cost Analyst: 
(to be recruited by 
the Institute) 
Computer Systems Analyst: 


eS 


‘anagement Analyst: 


=a 


Training Analyst: 


as 


be 
b7C 


b6 
b7C 
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is President of the Institute for Law and Social - 
Research. 


[has extensive experience in the analysis, design 
and implementation of information systems, in conducting organizational 
and management studies, and in prosecution and court management. 


i [was the project manager on the design, development 
and implementation of PRCMIS (Prosecutor's Banacement Information 

: eycten) in Washington, D. C. PROMIS has evoked broad national interest 
and support as an important and useful tool in local criminal justice 
administration. ‘ 


supervised a team of computer systems analysts, 
progranmers, management analysts, attorneys, and training analysts 
in the U. S. Attorney's Office in the wholesale modernizing and re- 
vamping of operating procedures and strategies for the local prosecution 


division, following the introduction of the PROWIS system in that office. 
Among the tasks{______Jsupervised were the-development of an in- 
take and screening manual explicating office policies on charging, the 
development of a directives system, the establishment of a paralegal 
progran, the creation of a systematic, quarterly planning process, and 
the design of a comprehensive training program for staff prosecuting 
attorneys. 


yore 


. has developed long.range information systems pias 
for district attorneys offices in Los Angeles, California and Detroit, 
Michigan. 


has served on the faculty of Trinity College in 
Washington, D. C. as a lecturer in court information systems,’ and also 
lectured at the National College of District Attorneys. 


directed a cost-benefit study of social service programs 
for a state welfare agency, and was a key member of a project team which , 
developed a reorganization plan for the District of Columbia Department 
of Public Welfare. 


A graduate of Notre Dame University, [._____] has_ also 
ursued management studies at the National Cryptologic School. 
(eee the author or co-author of the following articles: 


Niodern Management for the Prosecutor," 
The Prosecutor VIE (1971), 471. 


EPs Prosecutor's Role in The 
rban Court System: The Case for Management 


Consciousness," Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. LXIV, 2 (dune 1973), 183. 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR 


The project director to be recruited and hired by the Institute 
for Law and Social Research should have the following auvslifications: 


. Avmasters degree in Business Administration or 
Systems Analysis or a related discipline of 
eouivalent experience. 


. A mininum of five years experience in information 
systems, criminal justice or program budgeting 
preferably in combination; and a demonstrated 
ability to plan, organize and direct a project of 
this size and complexity. 


. An ability to interact with several technical 
professions in all levels of criminal justice 
practice, 
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COST ANALYST 


The cost analyst to be recruited and hired by the Institute 
for Law and Social Research should have the following qualifications: 


. A degree in cost accounting, budgeting, € economics 
or related management discipline. 


. A minimum of three (3) years experience in information 
systems preferably criminal justice. 


. Experience in cost and benefit analysis, planning or 
program budgeting. 


. 
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[ts vice-president of the Institute for Law and Social 
Rescarch in charce of computer systems.: He has designed and implemented 


comercial and governmental management systems and aiso has had extensive 
experience in the analysis of criminal justice systems. 


is presently directing a project for the Superior Court 
Division of the United States Attorney's Office for the District of Columbia. 
He is in charge of the enhancement and maintenance of an innovative infor- 
mation system known as the Prosecutor's Management Information System (PROMIS). 
PROWIS is used to evaluate and control the prosecutorial system in the 
District of Columbia. is also responsible for coordinating a 
national project to modify PROMIS for distribution to interested district 
attorneys! offices throughout the country. 


Eee one of two analysts who programmed and implemented 
PROMIS In the U. S. Attorney's Office in Washington, D. C. for the District 
of Columbia Office of Crime Analysis. In addition, he participated in the 

. development of the on-line PROMIS system which allows access into all pending 
cases through five video terminals in the U. S. Attorney's Office. He also- 
participated in a management study for the U. S. Attorney's Office in 
Washington, D. C. to develop techniques to reducé the nurber of dismissals 

of criminal cases, and the time between arrest and grand jury indictment, and 
to increase the efficiency of the criminal case flow. 


[participated in a management study for the Office of the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Columbia to improve manual systems and 
procedures. This engagement included the description of the manual process 
to identify problem areas, the development of reconmendations, and the im- 
plementation of these recommendations. 


Recent)y[__]as a consultant to the National Center for State 
Courts on the development of a court's data processing action plan for the 
91st and 22nd Circuits of Missouri. The plan is the foundation for the 
development of a regional criminal justice information center. 


See. also conducted preliminary research on evaluating the 
Districe oF Columbia criminal justice system using the PROMIS data base and 
delivered a paper entitled "Using the PROMIS Tracking System for Criminal 


Justice Evaluation" to the SEARCH International Symposium on Criminal Justice 
Information and Statistics Systems. . 


Previous tol work in the criminal justice area, he designed 
and implemented computer-based information systems including the Fairfax 
County Management Information System (FAMIS), a financial information system 
‘for the Social Rehabilitation Service of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, a management statistical system for the Redevelopment Land 
Agency in the District of Columbia, and a postal simulation system for the 


United States Post Office. - 
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(ay received a Bachelor of Science Degree from the University 
of Maryland, majoring in Information Systems Management. He is presently 
taking graduate courses at George Hashington University for a Kaster's in 
Business Administration and has completed courses in macro-economics, human 


b6 
b7C 


- behavior in business organization, and management analysis. 
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aaa the Director of Management Systenis for the Institute for 
Law and Social Research. He is presently managing a project fer, the Superior 
Court Division of the United States Attorney's Office for the District of 
Columbia involving the following tasks: ° 


. surveying and analyzing the Division's paperwork and 
administrative problems and needs; =5 

. developing plans for improving current methods and 
procedures ; 

. implementing or directing the implementation of these 
plans; and 


. serving as an expert consultant to the legal and adminis~ 
trative staff in various areas of paperwork and administrative 
management. . 


~ 


His accoiplishments during the course of this project include: 
' . establishing a program for the use of legal paraprofessionals. 


. directing the design and implementation of a comprehensive ; 
directives system for the prosecutor's office. : 


. directing the redesign of forms and procedures for case 
screening and the initiation of prosecution. 


. developing arrest and bench warrant update procedures between 
; _ the U. S. Attorney's Office and the Washington Area Law 
Enforcement System (WALES). / 
. developing procedures for comparison and coordination of case 
schedules between the court and prosecutor. 


. designing forms and procedures for tracking and recording grand 
jury case transactions; and / 


. designing computer-produced case adjournment and disposition 
documents. 


Prior to joining the Institute,| __—_|was the Assistant Director, b6 
Paperwork Standards and Automation Division, National Archives and Record b7c 
Service, General Services Administration. His responsibilities included: 


( _, developing and implementing government-wide -programs aimed at 
\ reducing costs and improving. efficiency in federal paperwork; 
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. conducting research in various areas of automation, record 
miniaturization, etc.; 


. developing workshops and handbooks on information retrieval; 
» conducting workshops, symposiums and conferences; and, 
. serving as expert, consultant to various government agencies. 


He also directed the activities of a staff of management analysts 
engaged in developing and publishing goverument4vide workshops, handbooks, 
and regulations. ; 


[__|has also served as: = b6 


* b7C 
. Chief, Office Management Division, Department cf Insurance, 
‘Veterans Administration where he was responsibie for developing a 
and ‘directing agency-wide insurance paperwork management. and 
administrative programs ; 


. Organization and Methods Examiner, Veterans Administration, 
responsible for developing and impiewenting insurance under- 
writing surveys and audits of field installation; and 


. Insurance Underwriting Supervisor, Yeterans Administration respon- 
sible for directing the work of up tc 150 employees. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Information Retrieval Workshop, Information Retrieval Handbook, and 
articles in Office Management, American Archivist, Journal of the fational 


Microfilm Associaton, ilavy banagement Review, systems and government agency 
publications, « : 


cy 


AWARDS 


Two Sustained Superior Performance Awards and two cash awards for intro- 
duction of improved methods and procedures at the Veterans Administration. Two 
Commendable Service Awards, a Presidential Citation, Outstanding Efficiency 
Rating, and the General Services Administration Meritorious Service Award for 
Leadership and Accomplishments at the National Archives and Records Service. 


MEMBERSHIPS : 


. 


American Society for Information Science, National Microfilm Association, 
and the Society of American Archivists. -. 
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. b6 
is a Training Systems Analyst with the Institute Bie 
for Law and Social Research. She is primarily involved in the development 
and conduct of training programs and seminars in the areas of manacement, 
administration, end prosecution. 


most recent major effort involves the development 
of an on-going training program for prsecutive, manaegoment, and adaini- 
Strative personnel in the Superior Court Division, United States Attorney's 
Office for the District of Columbia. The project, being funded by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration through the District of Columbia 
Office of Criminal Justice Plans and Analysis, includes the design of pro- 
grans for all three categories of personnel baséd unon detailed needs 
analyses. Her responsibilities also include the development of training s 
aids and materials, coordination of pilot programs, and considerable , 
Tiaison activity. ; 


Her experience with the District of Columbia's United States Attorney's 
Office also includes work with POL he newly-initiated Prosecutor's 
Management Information System. has been involved with 
training seminars-related to PROHIS, a computer-based data bank used by 
prosecutors Tor information retrieval, management decision-making, and b6 
case assignment. Pie 


is also participating in the planning and development 
of a statewide organized crime training conference for the State of Ohio. 
The conference, being sponsored by the State of Chio Grcanized Crime 
Prevention Council, is intended as a training vehicle for prosecutors, 


investigators, intellicance officers, and other law enforcement versonnel. 
[eee rospoisibi nities involve analyses of specific training 
needs, material development, and general coordination. ; 


Prior to joining the Institute for Law and Social Research, 
was with the Economic Development Administration, U. S. 


Department of Commerce as a Manacement Analyst. The primary responsibi- 
lities assigned to Were in general manacement and organi- 
zational areas. Her major task prior to leaving the Government was 


a Special eight-month project for the Assistant Secretary analyzing man- oe 


ower and organizational structure in the agency's six Regional Offices. ee 
: : hs : : 
background further includes a U. S. Department of 
onmerce Management Internship end several months of research and editing 
for the National League of Cities/U. S. Conference of Mayors. 


holds a Bachelor of Arts degree, cum laude, in 
political science from the University of Pittsburgh, and has done graduate 
work in management science at George Washington University. She has 
also been the recipient of an American Field Service Scholarship in 1965 
for study in India. : : 
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AREAS OF SPECIAL COMPETENCE 


Organization and Management 
Planning, Research and Evaluation 
Criminal Justice Information Systems 
Planning-~Progrenmi no--Budseting Systems 
Intellicence/oreanized Crime Research 
Cost Analysis ; 

-- Community Bevelopment and Urban Systen 
Financial /lianagement’ Information Systems 
Police Traffic Services and Highway Safety 


ACADEMIC BACKGROUND - . : 


Harvard College, A.B., Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania, MGA, Governmental Administration 

University of Towa, course work in accounting and statistics 

Northwestern University, course work in electronic data processing 

University of Connecticut, certificate in municipal information 
technology... : 


ne 
. 


EXPERIENCE HIGHLIGHTS é, 


Ttant, in private practice in West Hartford, Connecticut. 
serves as a consultant to the Florida Department of Law 
n 2 


‘forcement in an on-going basis; his work for the Department has ranged 
from a full audit of organizaticn and management to the development of 
an organized crime information system, to the preparation of a program be 
planning document to substantiate creation of and funding for the Florida bic 
Police Academy, emong other projects. During 1972-1973,[ served 
as Staff to the Organized Crime Task Force of the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals/U.S. Department of 
Justice. He also served as a mamber of Governor Reubin Askey's Task 
Force to evaluate public safety and related support services at_the 1972 
National Political Conventions and contributed to its reporis. 
also serves as a consultant to several public and private organjzations 
in an on-going basis. 


Branch Manager, Project Manager, Planning Research Corporation's 
Public Management Service (formerly Systens Science Development 
eopporation’: While with PRC/PHS (and sspc)[ managed the b6 
following projects: BAG 


An organization and management survey of the Palm Beach County 
Sheriff's Department; Long-range intelligence plan for the Florida 
, Department of Law Enforcement; feasibility study of a metropolitan de- 
( tective unit for a group of four Connecticut Police Departments; an infor- 
: mation systems requirements analysis, for the New York City Police 
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Department; an organizetion and management survey of the Ansonia (Connecticut) b6 
Police Department; a planning and research assistance contract for the Z b7c 
lew Bedford (Hassacnusetts) Police Desartizent; an executive development 

(training) program for the Massachusetts State Police Departnant; consulting 
assistance for the Knapp Comnission--the Commission to Investigate Alleged 

Police Corruption in tie Hew York City Police Department; a records sys tein's 

design for the Holyoke (Hassachusetts) Police Department; and an evaluation 

of the organization, management ond ation of the Palm 8each County Data 
Processing Department. In eduivanlc. heontriodeed to a series of 

other PRC/PHS (and SSDC) projects as follows: an avaluation of a conmand 

and control system for the Los Angeles Police Department; an information 

systems and training project for the New York Police Department; a police 

merger feasibility project and plan for the Lexington/Fayette County 


(Kentucky) Police Department; and an evaluation oF the Intelligence Unit 


of the Tucson Police Department. : ; 

. Director, Criminal Justice and Public Safety Program, Travelers Research 
Corporation. While at TRC.[__] participated in twenty (20) different b6 
contracts for fifteen (15) Sponsors. Specific projects completed at-TRC b7C 


includg: a survey of public safety services (police and fire departments) 
of the Town of test Hartford, Connecticut; a research project for tne 
Connecticut Research Commission aimed at transferring police research and 


-planning technology in three urban Connecticut police departments; an infor- 


mation systems project for the New Jersey State Lay Enforcement Planning 
Agency; and a highway safety project for the Massachusetts REgistry of 
Motor Venicies. ; 
Other projects included: a crime and delinquency component for the 
Bridgeport Model Cities Heighborhood; a planning resort for the Florida 
Bureau of Law Enforcement; the development of cost/effectiveness measures 
of police traffic services for the National Highway Safety Bureau; and 
a program budget structure (PPBS) for municipal police departments. 


ity of Hartford, Connecticut. As supervisor of Budget and Research 
prepared and controlled the operating and capital budgets pre- : 
pared periodic and special analytical reports for management, and analyzed 
both conventional and data processing systems. eee 
Chicago Police Department,[ _—_—_—iJwas_the Director of Finance for 
the Chicago Police Department, preparing, acministering and controlling 
a one hundred million dollar budget. His responsibilities ranged from the 
approval of all purchases, issuance of financial reports, and consultation 
with the Superintendent to the management of research projects and the 
design and implementation of financial and non-financial information systems. 


Public Administration Service. [was a staff consultant b6 
with Public Administration Service, a Chicago-based management consultant b7C 
firm, engaged to assist in the reorganization of the Chicago Police 
Department. aes concerned primarily with, financial operations 
and their reorganization. After the P.A.S. contract terminated, he did the 
same type of work with the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Washington, D. C. 
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. 1. Organize project staff. 

2. Choose four-pilot states. 

ay. Prepare cost analysis framework... 
A, Pevelon data collection instrument. 
5. Select project advisory croup. 


&. Conduct site visits to two test 


states. 
7. Prepare cost metnodo logy for two - 
test states 
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8. Extend cost analysis to 3rd and 4th 
> States. 
vO} Further refine methodology. 

? >repare nreliminary cost report for 
b test states. 
KI}. Socument cost methodology for 
remaining states. 
Estimate tote] costs for CDS for 
nation. 
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13. Document benefits for CJIS compared 
te pre-CuiS systems. 

14. Develop cost and benefit methodology 
for CoS with esnhasis on QSTS-CCH. 

15. Conduct site visits to measure 
benefits. 

“16. Document methodology and conduct 
training serinar. 

t2. Provide technical assistance. 
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GSA GEN, REQ. NO. 2 


UNITED STATES GOV$aNMENT é 
i) 


Memorandum 


MARCH 27, 1974 


The ahove=captons meeting was attended by 


BACKGROUND: 


A grant (74-SS-99-3302) in the amount of $203,009 was 
awarded by LEAA on 11/21/73 to th® Institute for Law and Social Research 
(ILSR), 1025 15th Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., for a project to 
be completed in 12 months. 


48-S6 866 


A summary description of the project includes the following 1 | 


statements: OK 
: : 3% 

1. LEAA has earmarked approximately,$20 million in, Sc 

discretionary grant funds for development of LEAA‘’{Comprehensive. >> 
Data System (CDS) Project. a | 
} 2. The General Accounting Office (GAO) has reported that S49 

both the Federal Government and state participants lack knowledge of Nex 
potential costs and benefits in the project (CDS Project) and suggested zi 
that states be given such knowledge so they may make more intelligent =f 

decisions and plans. Be 

Wee 3. 
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(Note: GAO in its 1/16/73 Report to the Congress entitled 


"Development Of A Nationwide Criminal Data Exchange System -- Need 

To Determine Cost and Improve Reporting" addressed itself to "the 

peewee System for Electronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories 
Project SEARCH)". . .largely an experiment in the interstate exchange of 
criminal histories of offenders "'. . .funded under. . .the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, as amended (42 U.S.C. 3701)" and 
further developments, including authorization by the Attorney General in 
1970 of "the FBI to manage the exchange system." The report states 

"T, EAA has continued to assist States to participate in the system." 


The Report states that "Despite the substantial Federal funds 
already committed to this system and a greater funding commitment expected 
in the future, LEAA and NCIC officials told us that neither agency had 
estimated the total cost of a fully operational system. According to state-' 
ments by LEAA and state officials, a fully operational system could cost 

‘at least $100 million.” ; 


Recommendations in the Report addressed to the Attorney 
General were: 


"We recommend that, before authorizing any substantial 
additional expenditures for the system, the Attorney General require that: 


"__Rither the FBI or LEAA determine the total cost 
of developing and operating the criminal history exchange 
system so that the participants can decide whether they are 
able, or willing, to meet the system's financial require- 
ments. [This, of course, implies that an individual state 
would be unable to determine its costs, which will vary from 
other states according to a state's system configuration, 
wage scales, configuration differences based on individual 
state requirements, and variables such as population, state 
area, capability of available communication system in state, 
crime rate, data collection procedures presently existing, 
and status of system development within the state. | 
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"_-The FBI and LEAA implement a program for 
improving the reporting of arrests and dispositions by law 
enforcement agencies, courts, and correctional institutions 
to State agencies which enter such data into the national 
system." [The Department of Justice Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking recently published in the Federal Register 
and proposed legislation before the Congress address 
themselves to this point. | 


. GAO, in its report, did not recommend a determination be 
made of the costs of LEAA's total CDS funding program which includes 
five inseparable subprograms: 


1. Computerized Criminal Histories (CCH)/Offender 
Based Transaction Statistics (OBTS) development. 


2. Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) development. 
3. Technical assistance capability development. 
4, Statistical Analysis Center establishment. 


5. Management and administrative statistics 
capability development. ) 


3. ILSR, a non-profit corporation chartered in the District 
of Columbia, will undertake to provide cost and benefit analysis methodology 
aimed toward satisfaction of the GAO recommendation and, in addition, will 
project the total developmental and operating costs for the 26 states which 
have submitted CDS plans, and for the remaining states and the District of 
Columbia; and will provide technical assistance to the states on the use of 
the new cost and benefit technique. 


4. During phase one of the project, the basic cost analysis 
will be developed and tested in two states and then applied in two additional 
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states. During phase two of the project, a methodology will be developed 
and tested analyzing cost and benefit relationships. 


5. The project is expected to result in state-level acceptance 
and use of methods of cost and benefit analysis of the comprehensive data 
system and related criminal justice information systems and to lead to 
better planning and resource allocation decisions in the criminal justice 
field. 


The “focus” of the project is to "be on the OBTS-CCH system 
with a lesser emphasis on the other elements of the CDS project. However, 
because of the close interdependency between OBTS-CCH and certain 
supportive systems such as Want/Warrant, intrastate NCIC, and message 
switching for NCIC Washington, the project staff will also encompass to 
the extent necessary, a cost and benefit analysis of the supportive systems." 
(The underscored item indicates that ILSR is expected to inquire into and 
cost out and establish the benefits of interstate NCIC message switching 
for LEAA.) 


Professional services to be provided ILSR are to include 
those of an Advisory Committee. This committee is to review the project 
plan, data collection instrument, cost analysis and benefit analysis method- 
ologies, and briefing materials. It will provide on-going evaluation of cost 
methodology through its regular meetings and final evaluation will be 
through an assessment of the level of understanding and acceptance of the 
cost and benefit technique with the participating states. It will assist ina 
final evaluation of the project. 


MEETING OF COMPREHENSIVE DATA SYSTEMS (CDS) COST AND 
BENEFIT ADVISORY BOARD H 974: 


OT, 


Enclosed are a list of attendees of the meeting of above- 
captioned board on 3/27/74 in the offices of ILSR and the meeting agenda. 
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CDS Presentation b LEAA 


During a presentation made pl sd LEAA, he 
indicated that ILSR is nearing completion of LEAA's CDS funding guidelinesbe 
which must be met by individual states and have been in conflict with NCIC 7c 
CCH policies, , would be made available to NCIC for review before being 
published. [__|saia LEAA would do this the week of 3/31-4/6/74. 


emphasized that CDS program funding decisions 
are made by LEAA's regional offices. He distributed a document, "The 
CDS Program - Status Summary (as of February 22, 1974)" (enclosed), and 
another document, undated ("Study State Selection Factors" - enclosed), that 
indicate 24 states have submitted CDS action plans and ‘6 states had plans 
in preparation. The documents also indicate the UCR component of four 
state plans is operational, one will be operational in April, 1974, seven 
UCR grant awards have been made, and one UCR grant application is in 
review. The documents reflect 11 states have been granted OBTS/CCH 
funding and another state had a grant for this purpose in review. The states 
listed as having been awarded OBTS/CCH grants are: Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Utah, and Oregon. Maine's application was in review. 


Address by LEAA bé 
b7C 
Deputy Administrator for Administration, 
LEAA, spoke to the Board emphasizing the importance of the grant to the 
headquarters of LEAA. His remarks indicated that "we" have a tremendous 
challenge as to where criminal justice systems will go in this country, and 
‘*we't must muster every resource to do a more adequate job in the future 
than in the past. He has both "a dream and a nightmare."* The dream is 
that criminal justice systems, properly developed, will achieve rapid 
improvement of criminal justice across the country. LEAA has a deep 
commitment to make for system improvements -- $50 million a year. The 
nightmare he sees is that perhaps 5 or 10 years from now the Congress will 
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be looking over LEAA's shoulders and say the systems do not work, they 
cannot speak to one another (apparently this is an indirect reference to 
need for a national telecommunications system), or they are not being used. 
"We" still have an opportunity to build the dream and avoid the nightmare. 
The Board can help fulfill the dream. 


He emphasized the importance of systems being useful and 
suggested that policy makers in the front lines of criminal justice are not 
doing enough themselves in making systems useful and may be making the 
mistake of leaving their development to technical people. This can be 
expected to lead to systems which will not produce the information needed 
by policy makers and "we" will have failed. (No specific mention was made 
of day-to-day operational needs which can be met by such systems. ) 


He advised that the foregoing theme will be presented at the 
April 30 - May 3, 1974, Project SEARCH Symposium - Standards and Goals 
Conference in San Francisco. The theme will be developed with the idea of 
increasing consciousness and visibility of system development problems at 
the level of management in local and state government. He wants to make 
the Attorneys General, the Governors, and legislatures aware of what they 
should be doing in the area of criminal justice systems development. He 
said LEAA wants to "electrify" criminal justice leadership about the potential 
of the CDS program. 


said LEAA has come to feel strongly that the key to 
success in making something "fly" is to get input from a variety of different 
sources. It is necessary for a good relationship to exist between the 
Governors, the state legislatures, and the state judiciaries. He spoke of bé 
this as a "principle of involvement" -- involving everyone, so objections 7° 
will not be raised at a later date. 


He noted that the three top people in LEAA -- 
[| and he -- are all enthusiastic supporters of criminal justice systems. 
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At the San Francisco symposium LEAA's future strategy will 
be developed, the next year it will be designed, and the following year it 
will be ready for implementation. He noted in this regard that LEAA comes 
up for reenactment” in 1976 and LEAA wants to be able to show the Congress 
the overall strategy and that input has been received by LEAA from a 
variety of agencies. (This ties in with previously expressed LEAA strategy 
designed to have a national telecommunications system operational for the 
Nation's Bicentennial -- 1976.) The CDS program is an important building 


block in the overall grand strategy said. ie 


b7C 


also advised that Congress, as encouraged by LEAA, 
is thinking of what is to be the long range policy for national criminal 
justice telecommunications. Congress, he said, is looking for help in 
this regard and key Congressmen and Senators have not déveloped “party 
line positions." The staffs of the legislators are looking at the problems. 


said Senator Ervin has proposed a COMSAT -type board 
that would develop national coordination for all criminal justice systems. 
The alternatives are a national or Federal board or a Federal system. 
This issue has surfaced_in Congress and the Congress is most concerned. 
A Washington reporter ed has disclosed an internal dispute 
existing between LEAA and the FBI and, he said, this all ties together. 


He expressed a desire to have all of this laid out for the people of this 
country so that they will know how this all fits together. 


He said if Senator Ervin's COMSAT-type board is established 
then Congress will have taken many of these issues and given them to the 
people who will have jurisdiction over the systems (the COMSAT -type board). 


also advised that the differences between the Departmen?* 


proposed criminal justice system legislation and Senator Ervin's proposed 
legislation will be “put on the table” in San Francisco. 
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He said it is important to keep in mind the kind of product ~ 
which will be developed -- nationally. 


made no mention of the FBI, except in his single 
reference to the LEAA-FBI dispute. 


Cost and Benefits Methodology 


Personnel of ILSR discussed preliminary plans for methods 
to be used to estimate costs and benefits. An example was furnished of 
how a state's UCR costs could be ascertained. It was noted that it will be 
much more difficult to establish OBTS/CCH costs than UCR costs but 
similar methods were expected to be used. (See "State UCR Analysis -- 
Annual Costs," "State UCR Analysis -- Developmental Costs," "Overview 
of Cost Estimation Procedure for Component Development," and "Quantity 
Factor Computation Technician Training for State UCR Analysis, " all 
enclosed. ) 


ILSR personnel also discussed determination of benefits to 
be derived from implementation of CDS program components. Enclosed 
is a document entitled "A Preliminary List of Expected Benefits and 
Contributing Component Characteristics of a Computerized Criminal 
Histories System" which was prepared to indicate how benefits are expected 
to be identified. Considerable discussion related to how benefits would be 
given dollar values. The ILSR presentation began by giving an example of 
how costs of crime ("Estimating Costs Associated With Crime’ - enclosed) 
can be presented by crime classification, by cost to various segments of 
the business community, by cost to operate types of public agencies, etc. 
A document "Social Costs Associated With Crime" was furnished which 
lists nine crime cost categories with examples of each. The document is 
enclosed. Also, a planning document prepared for purposes of illustration 
was made available. It is entitled "Annual Benefits and Costs Associated 
with the Comprehensive Data System Program” and is enclosed. This 
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document and its explanation stimulated discussion as to whether dollar 
values can be applied to abstract benefits. It is expected ILSR will analyze 
benefits in terms of those internal to the criminal justice system and also 
external to the system. 


Assurance was obtained that an effort would be made to 
segregate costs and benefits attributable to CCH from the statistical use 
of CCH which is OBTS. 


It was announced that the states of New Jersey and California 
have been selected as the two states which will be used in phase one of the 
project for the development and testing of the basic cost analysis and for 
application in two additional states. A number of other states were suggested 
for consideration as states three and four. 


The ILSR staff identified as a problem the single state/ 
multiple state storage concept versus the pointer system storage concept 
for the CCH program. It is expected that ILSR staff will have further 
discussion with NCIC staff personnel in this regard. 


In view of GAO's interest in determining the total cost of 
developing and operating the criminal history exchange system, the FBI 
personnel present asked if ILSR, LEAA, or the Board would establish 
liaison with GAO so that organization would be aware of the nature and 
progress of the project. It was determined that GAO personnel had been 
invited but were unable to attend the Board meeting. Also, ILSR has had 
contact with GAO personnel concerning the project. 


ACTION: 
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Reference is made to memorandum b6 
dated 7/31/74, and captioned as above, whiglf advised that the bIC 
Institute of Law and Social Research wasriefing Bureau officials mM 
regarding their eae to date into thefxcost of comprsnensie Data s\) 
OQ 
fe) 
representatives from the Identification Division, Computer \. as 


and Office of Planning and Evaluation (OPE). 

e Bureau represe fatives, this briefing was attended 

y ExecutjVe_ Director of Search Group __ 
Incorporated.and Director, Police Infor- 
mation Network, Raleigh, ..North.Carolina, who is also Chairman 

of the NCIC: Advisory Policy Board. 


UNRECORDED cont 


The Institute of Law and Social Research Study is 
a ten-state survey being conducted for the purpose of determining 
the national cost of an interstate criminal history exchange. This 
study is scheduled to.be completed by 11/21/74, During the briefing 
the staff members made the following observations as a result 


of 
contact with interested state and; Fae officials thus eG 0A 


a The Criminal Tuetice vie aR annbl Se Seh8° S 
effectively without the criminal history being | 


tied to a system which positivelySidentifies; 974 
the offender. 
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A national fingerprint file will always be 
needed to identify the multi-state offender 
and as a back-up to the state files. 


LEAA funding is essential to CCH. 

CCH implementation is lagging for many 
reasons (technological, procedural, and 
inter-governmental),. 

NCIC/CCH and LEAA/CDS rules and regulations 
are viewed as barriers to CCH implementation 
in less advanced states. 


CCH conversion is a major cost consideration, 
but is an area for future potential cost savings. 


National CCH cannot replace individual State 
CCH Systems and many state administrators 
expect the FBI to operate a CCH pointer system. 


Many states view the FBI's identification service 
as adequate and feel it will continue forever. 


The lack of national direction has increased 
CCH development cost. 


There is a communications gap between the 
states and the NCIC/CCH policy makers. 


There is instability of NCIC/CCH policy. 


There is inadequate technical assistance and 
system documentation. 
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The FINDER Program is going on but is not 
being integrated to the national plan, 


The CCH System was prematurely released 
resulting in lack of documentation and clear 
game plan for cooperation between the 
Identification Division and CCH at the FBI, 


LEAA and NCIC documentation guidelines for 
CCH implementation are incomplete. 


Uncertainty about future policy of the FBI 
Identification Division. 


The Office of Planning and Evaluation's study of 
CCH and AID is underway and the above observations made by 
the staff members of the Instutute of Law and Social Research 
are being taken into consideration and will be thoroughly looked 
into. 
RECOMMENDATION: 


None, for information, 
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This memorandum was prepared to document certain 


specific issues raised during the Advisory Board meeting held‘at ILSR b6 
offices on 10/16/74, and which we attended together with SAL b7C 
[__} The énclosed printed material reflects in some detail the % 
status of the ILSR study of the cost and benefits of thd¥Comprehensive R ~ 
Data System, however, it would appear appropriate to document {2 N 
several specific potential problem areas identified during the meeting a » 
which are of vital concern to the FBI, and to reflect how those i As 
were resolved. LR 
° a 
The issues in question evolved during discussions of a 
the¥CCH/OBT S.prototype and various preliminary assumptions which fe 
had been formulated by ILSR for use as the basis for projecting the by 
cost and benefits of an operational Comprehensive Data System. While & \g 
the purpose of the ILSR study ‘is not to evaluate the current policies o NB 
and procedures of the operational NCIC CCH File or recommend ig 
changes thereto, the published study results could logically be expected | % 
to have an influence on decisions made by the states in planning and ip Q 
Ys implementing their CCH programs. Accordingly, it was important & \ 
eocthat the below-identified issues be clarified and the related NCIC 8B | 
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Memo to Mr. Decker 

Re: Comprehensive Data System (CDS) Cost 
and Benefit Study, Institute for Law 
and Social Research (ILSR) 


1) ILSR representatives indicated that in the interest 
‘of cost and simplicity they would use as one of their basic assumptions 
the premise that the states would convert only first offenders, and then, 
of course, keep those records updated as required to reflect additional 
activity, The absolute necessity of permitting individual states to 
select histories for conversion on the basis of their own particular 
needs was stressed by FBI representatives, with result that ILSR 
agreed to reflect in their study the cost and benefits of two approaches - 
(1) conversion of first offenders only, and of (2) selective conversion ; 
which would include the option to convert records which included 
historical data. (ex: prison population, offenders connected with 
organized crime) 


2) ILSR representatives indicated that in their contact ; 
with personnel of ten study states, they had gained the impression that 
there was considerable opposition to the conversion of out-of-state 
arrests, and that many of the states contacted were not planning to 
convert data relating to arrest activity in other states, NCIC conversion 
policy was brought to the attention of the meeting and it was pointed out 
that failure to convert out-of-state activity in the record of a multiple 
state offender would result in incomplete criminal histories. Since 
the users are relying on CCH records to be a complete and current 
account of prior criminal activity, acceptance of incomplete records 
from participating states was clearly undesirable, It was reiterated 
. that incomplete records had not been accepted from the present . 
participating states, the FBI in its conversion of the Federal offenders 
had followed the policy of full conversion of all historical data irrespective 
of the origin of the arrest, and that acceptance in the future of incomplete 
records from the states could not be contemplated. 
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3) The single state-multi state concept which is so 
basic to the current operation of the NCIC CCH System was detailed 
to the meeting participants and ILSR representatives agreed that it 
was a viable concept which they would recognize in their study. 


4) After some discussion it was agreed by ILSR 
representatives that they would recognize level 2 and 3 participation 
as practical alternatives to level 1 participation for the less populous 
and/or affluent states. 


ACTION: 


None, this is for information. 
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I. Project Status 


Early October finds us moving toward national cost, estimation 
by November 21. 


1. Data Collection in study states is virtually complete. (See 
_ Attachment A for a list of study states, survey status and 
areas of interest.) The principal emphasis of the state visits 
included: obtaining descriptions of CDS activities; collecting 
unit cost and volumes; and estimating developmental costs from 
available cost and budget data. 


A survey of more than 5,000 FBI rap sheets is currently underway 
to determine the percentage of single-state vs. multi-state 
offenders. The results of this study may have a significant 
impact on the magnitude of our national cost projection. 


2. Analysis has principally concerned CCH and OBTS. On the basis 
’ of this analysis a CCH/OBTS prototype has been constructed. (See 
Attachment B.) The prototype and its several variations will be 
used to estimate costs for states which are not now active in 
CDS and for thosestates without significant development costs. 
(Several CCH/OBTS variations are outlined in Attachment C.) 


The analysis has also produced a series of assumptions which 
will be used as part of our cost estimation. (See Attachment D.) 


3. Additional data collection planned during the next several 
weeks will summarize the most current data on development costs 
available from LEAA grant applications and project status reports. 


$ 


II. The CCH/OBTS Prototype 


A portion of the CCH/OBTS Prototype and accompanying narrative is 
contained in Attachment B. The complete prototype will be a key 
element in formulation of national cost estimates. : 
As mentioned above, the prototype will be used for purposes of ° < * ° 
estimating nationwide costs of operating a criminal history’ exchange 
-~- a system within the current levels of technology. The prototype 
configuration which we have selected is a "medium speed" response 
system. 


In addition to the prototype, other system variations are being 
developed which may be more or less advanced in terms of speed of 
response (low to high), level of technology (existing to future) and 
cost (low to high). ‘The more important of these several variations 
are listed in Attachment C. 
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Ill. Preliminary Assumptions 
Since we plan to discuss the assumptions on October 16, we ask 


that you review Attachment D prior to the meeting, giving special 
attention to the implications of those assumptions. 


IV. Final Report Outline 


A tentative final report outline is contained in Attachment E. 


V. Tentative Agenda Items for October 16 Meeting > 
. Project Status 


. Rap Sheet Survey 
. CCH/OBTS Prototype and Variations 
. Preliminary Assumptions (Advisory Board approval if possible) 


. Final Report Outline and Cost Presentation Format 


STATE 


NEW JERSEY 
FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 
MINNESOTA 
TEXAS 
ARIZONA 
MrSsouR! 
GEORGIA 


VIRGINIA 


CALIFORNIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK 


SURVEY STATUS 


v 


STUDY STATES qs 


ATTACHMENT A 
AREA OF INTEREST 


COMPREHENSIVE, OPERATIONAL OBTS 
DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM, 


COMPREHENSIVE, SINGLE FINGERPRINT 


CARD SYSTEM, ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT, 


VIDEOTAPE IDENTIFICATION PROCESS 5 


- AND TRANSACTION-ORIENTED U.C.R, 


ADVANCED DEVELOPMENT IN A SMALL 
POPULATION. TRANSACTION-ORIENTED 
UCR LINKED TO OBTS:, 

OPERATIONAL CCH WITHOUT CDS FUNDING 


REGIONAL & MUNICIPAL FOCUS. ON-LINE 


- TO NCIC/CCH, 


VERTICAL COURT INFORMATION SYSTEM 
AND MAJOR REGIONAL C.J. SYSTEMS. 


CONTRACTOR * MANAGED DEVELOPMENT. 
FULL CDS IMPLEMENTATION UNDERWAY. 


“COMPREHENSIVE COST ESTIMATES AVAILABLE, 


SPECIAL IDENT PROCEDURES. 


LARGE SCALE SYSTEM. 


MINI-COMPUTER SYSTEM, MIRACODE AND 
RECORDS CONVERSION PROCESSES, 


FACSIMILE PRINT TRANSMISSION, 


. . 
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ATTACHMENT B 
10/9/74 
CCH/OBTS Prototype ‘ 


CCH-Arrestee Processing. The attached flow charts represent 
a portion of the total CCH prototype. 


This part of the process is the most complex-and most closely 
related to the assumptions listed in-Attachment D. 


Note that the Summary Chart is supported by detail charts, 
A through I, for each double-ruled process box on the chart. 


Keyed narrative descriptions are being revised and will be 
sent under separate: cover. 
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Unresolved Procedure 


x 


Condition: Prior offender-in manual state system is found, upon query to NCIC, to have ‘an NCIC 
other-state, or multi-state record. 


Which Action Should Follow? 


® 1. Update manual state file and update NCIC with arrest segment. 5 
2. Create automated state record and update NCIC. 


3. Create automated_state record, convert prior rianual in-state history, and update 
NCIC withmultiple arrest segments. 


NOTE: Number 1 imposes a (cost on the state with no immediate benefit to the state. Number 2 
leaves the state record split between manual and automated systems. Number 3 imposes a 
high cost and probability of incorporating inaccurate data inherent -in converting manual 
histories. ; 


Condition: 


ATTACHMENT B-2 
October 9, 1974 


Unresolved Procedure 


FBI rap sheet returned to SIB identifying new offender in that State, with prior offense(s) 
in another state(s), but no NCIC recone established. 


Which action should follow? 


NOTE: 


1. State sucomenss new offender record in its own CCH but does not place pointer in NCIC. 
2. State aie omaeed record and places pointer in NCIC. 


F 3. State automates record, converts out-of-state prior offense record, om enters multi- 
state record in NCIC. 
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“CCH/OBTS Variations with Major Cost or Benefit Impact 


Cost Determinant 


Central File 
Contents 


CCH/OBTS : 
Prototype ~ Variations Comments 
S-S Pointer Pure Pointer Pure Pointer allows 
M-S CS on-line ~imminent participation 
CH off-line by al] states. . 


| x ; . 


State Record 
Conversion 
Policy 


| 


First Offenders  ° Prior Records Can affect total CCH 


of active development cost by 
. ‘subjects . 50% 
° Historical 

Conversion 
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Identification 
Task Sequence 


Drastic Turnaround 
‘improvement. Fewer 
SID tech searches may 
pay for necessary fax. 


1-SID Name Search 
2-Remote FBI 

Name Search 
3-SID Tech Search 
4-FBI Tech Search 


1-SID Name Search 
2-SID Tech Search 
3-FBI Name Search 
4-FBI Tech Search 
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Source of CCH 
Disposition Data 
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OBTS Data 
_ Collection 


. Fingerprint 
* Submission Mode 
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Agency of ° State Judicial Use of existing data 

i = Qccurrence to and Corrections collection systems can 
State Repository Informations reduce CCH cost 
: Systems ' 


° Local Law Enforce- 


ment 
° Local and Regional 
Information Systems 


OBTS data collection 
may add nothing to CCH 
collection cost, but 
could double it. 


Single data ° Additional data 

collection effort collection from 

supplies both —~ .._,/prosecutor. 

CCH and OBTS data ° Dual data 
Collection systems 
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CCH benefits depend on . 
rapid identification. 
Packing can reduce 
transmission costs by 
902. 


° Facsimile 
° "Packed" 
facsimile 
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Preliminary CDS/CB Assumptions 
‘ and Cost Approacnes 


1. State Participation 


- All states will begin CDS implementation by 1978. 
. Each state will complete its CDS Beye Opens within six 
years of start. 


2. Costing Time Horizon 


- From May, 1972, until all states have reached a status of 
"full development" within the six-year limit. ‘ 


. Cost estimates will be adjusted for predicted inflation. 


3. “State Cost Estimation and Presentation 


. Costs will be estimated state by state. 
. Costs will not necessarily be presented by state. 


(Perhaps a quartile classification scheme. using population 
and crime volumes as determinants might be ‘used. ) 


4. LEAA Funding 


- Will continue for the full period, of development. 
- Each participating state will receive funding throughout its 
development. 


5. Identification Upgrading Costs 


. Will not be included in national CDS estimates. 


6. CCH Record Conversion Costs 


- The CCH/OBTS Prototype features one-time name index automation 
and a first-offender record automation policy; historical 
conversion costs will not be included. 


‘ Historical conversion is assumed to continue in those states that 
have begun such conversion. 
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CCH and OBTS Costs in States Already in Development 


. Actual costs will be used whenever possible. 


. Continuation level of expenditures will be assumed. 


CCH Costs in All Other States 


. Will be estimated for full participation on the basis of the 
CCH/OBTS prototype plus development costs observed in the study 
states. = : 


. Participation by less than computer-to-computer (CCH) interface . 
(e.g., NCIC Levels 2 and 3) will be assumed for less populous, 
small volume states. 


OBTS Costs in All Other States. 


ee a 


. Wi11 be estimated on the basis of the prototype. 


- Less populous states will be assumed to use statistical sampling. 


Cost Approach for UCR 


. Will be a summary data collection procedure -- meeting minimum 
UCR requirements except where transactional systems exist. 


Cost Approach for SAC, MAS, TA . 
- Observed LEAA and study-state funding practices wll be extrapolated. 
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fs NOT FOR CITATION 
CCH PROTOTYPE, NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION 


(current Technology/Single State-Multi State) 


General Description 


This prototype represents medium-speed response, within current levels 
of technology. It assumes the prior development of identification capa- 
bility at the state level, with an automated master name index and addi- 
tional criminal history data in a central file. Specifically, the state 
file contains: (1) on-]ine criminal summaries for use in investigative 
checks and (2) criminal histories for use in response to arrestee finger- 


print cards. The national file contains: (1) on-line criminal summaries, 


(2) off-line criminal histories for multi-state offenders, and (3) a 


s 


pointer for single-state offenders. 

By criminal nictouis we mean the full record as defined ‘in the publi- 
cation Criminal Justice System Standards and Goals. -By criminal summary, 
we mean the identification segment of CCH and a "tally" of arrests and 
convictions by type of crime. By pointer, we mean the identification seg- ° 


ment as defined in the Standards and Goals. Consequently; the master name 


index data and pointer data are identical. One byte is added to the iden- 
tification segment, indicating whether. the offender is a multi-state or 
federal offender, or neither. 

Identification response is medium-speed, based on mail submission .. 
of fingerprints at arrest. Criminal histories are assumed to be printed 
in hard copy form by state-level computer, in batch mode at off-peak hours. 
Mandatory disposition data is assumed to be submitted to the state. identi- 
fication bureau (SIB) directly from the responsible agency. - 
‘ Only those arrestee fingerprints not identified at the state identi- 
fication bureau are forwarded to the FBI. 
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The following conversion policies are assumed. An automated name indéx 


-is created containing the standard Identification Segment for all subjects 
in the manual index as of "Day-One." This provides real-time "Yes-No" 
response capability to remote inquiries concerning prior offenders. After 
"Day-One," a first-arrestee fingerprint card will trigger creation of 
an automated identification segment and arrest segment. No conversion 
of historical records will take place. Receipt of non-arrest CCH segment 
data will trigger conversion of all data in the manual file on the offender 
for the current sinete Gee. Furthermore, a query to NCIC will be made 
on the arrestee. If an NCIC record is found, indicating that he is a 
multi-state offender, then al] data pertaining to the current arrest cycle 
will be forwarded to NCIC/CCH. At ‘the FBI, a similar "first-offender" 
conversion process takes place. The FBI is assumed to automate the records 
of only new arrestees and subsequent arrests of subjects whose vecords 


have already. been converted. 


Cost Assumptions 


To construct a cost model for the prototype, a number of assumptions 
are necessary. Some of these simplify the modeling process by excluding 


from consideration details with a negligible cost impact. Others define 


4 


the scope of the study by excluding certain non-negligible costs, e.g.; 
identification upgrade. Still others concern future plans of interested. 
parties, e.g., LEAA, FBI, CDS participants to date, non-CDS states and 
drafters of security and privacy legislation. All these groups can sub- 
stantially affect CDS costs, so any projection has to be conditional on 


their ‘assumed future plans. 
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(1) Criteria and Non-Criteria Arrests: Costs are ignored for arrests | 


not meeting NCIC criteria. This includes the costs of data entry, data 
storage, transmission, etc. Even though a state may keep data on non- 
criterion offenses in the same file as criterion offenses, the costs asso- 
ciated with those record-keeping activities are not mandated by the CCH 


program. Therefore, they will not be included as a CCH cost. 


(2) Participating and Non-Participating States; Eligible and Inel- 
igible Costs: 

-- A "participating state" is one that contributes computerized 
criminal histories (CCH) to NCIC/CCH. It must have a centralized state 
identification bureau (SIB) that processes fingerprint cards (FPC's) for | 
all NCIC criterion offense arrests. ° 

-- Arrestees for NCIC criterion offenses are assumed to be finger- 
printed by the arresting or booking agency and both sides of the two FPC's 
are filled out. These law enforcement costs are not part of CCH. 

| The cost of transmitting two FPC's to a participating state's 
SIB is a CCH cost. It is assumed that the SIB will search its files (name 
and print files) ;-if the inquiry ecules ina "hit" (a person already in 
file), one FPC is filed, the other destroyed. Ina "no-hit" situation, 
one FPC would be forwarded to the FBI and the sceone retained at the SIB. 

-- A "non-participating state" is one that ‘does not contribute 
records to NCIC/CCH and (generally) does not have a mandatory ‘fingerprinting 
law and a full identification capability. Identification costs incidental 
to full CCH participation included is a CCH cost; however, upgrade of iden- 


tification capability is not included. 
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-~- In non-participating states, the cost of transmitting one FPC 


from the arresting agency (ORI) to the FBI is included as a CCH cost, 
because it-is necessary for enearion by NCIC of a CCH record for the . 
arrestee. 
~- ‘SIB processing in a non-participating state is not a CCH cost. 
-- - SIB processing in a participating state is a CCH cost to the 
"extent that it processes NCIC criterion offenses. 


(3) Federal Offenses and Federal Arrests: Upon arrest for a federal 


offense, the arrestee is assumed to be fingerprinted by a federal arrest- 
ing agency which submits the FPC to FBI/Ident. FBI/Ident processes the 
FPC as if the subject. had been arrested for violation of a state offense. 
‘Data-from the reverse side of the FPC is entered as the arrest segment of 
an NCIC/CCH record by the CCH unit of NCIC. It fe ascuied that data’ for 
the other CCH sequents (post-arrest) are currently being collected by the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts and entered by NCIC/CCH. These 
costs‘ are included in the operating costs of CCH. The cost of transmitting 
data on arrests for federal offenses to the states is also -included as a 
CCH operating cost 

(4) Post-arrest-Segments: It is assumed that data for the judicial, 
supplemental , and custody/supervision segments of CCH is currently being 
collected and processed for all NCIC. criterion offenses in all] states. 
However, entry and transmission of these-data-to the SIB and the costs of .. 
linking it to a SIB record would be CCH costs. 
(5) Investigative Name Checks: The cost of an investigative name 
check is a CCH cost if it is handled by NCIC or NCIC/CCH, but not if it 
is done by FBI/Ident. However’, notation on the rap sheet of the existence 


of an automated NCIC record could result in a query to NCIC by FBI number, 
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in order to procure the automated information. The cost of processing 


that query is counted as a CCH cost. 

(6) Name and Technical Search Automation: Technical search auto- 
mation is independent of CCH development for both the FBI and the states. 
Therefore, development costs are not included in CCH costs, nor is auto- 
mated print search assumed in the prototype. 

Automated name search capability currently exists in NCIC/CCH. There- 
fore, its development costs are not included in the national estimate 
of future CCH costs; but the unit cost for NCIC name search is computed 
using the automated procedure. 

Under the assumed first-offender conversion policy for the states, 
automation of the manual namé index for remote access is ‘essential to - 
provide on-line responses to investigative name checks, for a large seg- 
ment of the file. Therefore, states are assumed to convert their name 
index as of "Day One." This cost is included in CCH costs for those states 
which currently lack this capability. 

Automated name search capability in FBI/Ident. is independent of CCH. 
Therefore, neither costs nor benefits of this capability are included in 


CCH. 


(7) Dissemination of Pointer Information: Security and Privacy legis-. 


lation prohibits (it is assumed) interstate dissemination of arrest records 
more than 12 months old without either a disposition or the indication of 
a pending disposition. This prohibition does not apply to the identifi- 


cation segment, which forms the pointer to single state offenders. 


Operating Responsibilities 


The prototype's specifications include the following agencies as 


participants: 


Local law enforcement agencies in participating states. 


State identification bureaus in participating states. 


‘FBI/Identification Division. - 


FBI/NCIC (the NCIC/CCH unit). 


iy 


Other agencies of the criminal justice system in participating 


iM E 
states, e.g., courts, corrections, etc. 


‘These participating agencies are recognized as having certain: author- 


ity and responsibilities in the CCH program. These are allocated as follows: 


(1) Local law enforcement agencies (ORI's) in participating states. 


(a) 


- (b) 


Responsibility to complete two FPC's per-NCIC criterion offender, 
and to transmit both sides of both cards to the SIB. 

The authority to do investigative name checks at the SIB and 
NCIC, to receive manual rap sheets, criminal summary and pointer 


responses and automated criminal histories upon request. . 


(2) State Identification Bureau. 


(a) 


(b) © 


(c) 


Responsibility for positive identification of all persons 
arrested for criterion offenses by instate ORI's and maintaining 
records of their prior instate arrests for non-federal offenses. 
Responsibility for purging records simultaneously with NCIC, 


and notification of NCIC for purges done on their own (non-NCIC) 


. initiative. 


Storage of one FPC per criterion arrestee, and submission of 


unidentified arrestee FPC's to the FBI. 


(3) 


(4) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(b) 


6 @ aa 
Responsibility to respond to all investigative checks for local 
agencies within the state (real-time, on-line criminal summary 

or no-hit response on original inquiry; off-line mailed criminal 
history upon request). 

Relay of requests for data from criminal justice agencies within 
the state to the FBI (investigative requests, arrestee FPC's, 

and queries for full histories; and relay of FBI responses to 
instate criminal justice agencies, criminal summaries, pointer 
responses, ant criminal histories). 


Responsibility for submission.to NCIC of the entire state CCH 


. record on a subject subsequently arrested in another state, 


updating this record at NCIC on all subsequent activity in the 
first state. ‘ 
Responsibility for the entry’ of all CCH data related to instate 


arrests for non federal offenses meeting NCIC criteria. 


FBI/Identification Division. . 
(a) Responsibility for maintenance of a national master finger- 
print file. 
(b) Positive identification. of all federal offenders and subjects 
of FPC's received from SIB's, producing either a new FBI number 
- oY a manual rap sheet. 
NCIC/CCH. , 
‘ (a) Responsibility to enter all available CCH data for non-participating ¢ 


states. 

Responsibility to respond to all requests from SIB's: no hit, 
pointer, or criminal summary on-line real-time for arrestee FPC's; 
the same responses for investigative name checks; and criminal 


histories on request by FBI number, off-line. 
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(c) Resporisibility to request all state CCH data on NCIC criterion 
offenses when a record is identified by FBI/Ident, indicating 
that the subject of one of the state's records has been arrested 
either in another state or by a federal agency (i.e., when a 


single state offender becomes multi-state). 
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" Appendix: Prototype Activity Descriptions 


1.0 Local law enforcement agencies. 
1.1 Mail fingerprint cards, one mailing per day, sustace paid by SIB. 
(Summary) 1.1.1 One to FBI/Ident if in a non-participating state. 
(Summary) 1.1.2 Two to ote if ina Ber cian State. 


2.0 State Identification Bureau. 
2.1 Receive, sort, and screen arrestee FPC. 
(Open mail, log in FPC's, screen for logic, completeness, 
and legibility. Assign priorities for processing. - Assign 
primary fingerprint class for use in name search. Sort 
for routing. ) : .e | 
(A) 2.1.1 Upon arrest in participating state for NCIC criterion 
_ offense. 
2.2 Automated Name Search. 
(Arguments: Last Name (Standard Soundex), Day of Birth, 
Month of Birth, Sex, Fingerprint Preclass. Ref.: SEARCH 
Tech. 8, p. 107. Returns ID Beanene plus fingerprint clas- 
sification used for storage of master FPC file, if not NCIC.) 
(A) 2.2.1 (a) Incoming FPC‘s. ; 
"(b) FPC's failing technical verification (2.6.1). 
2.3 Fingerprint Technical Séakens 
(Develop full fingerprint classification for search, and 


full NCIC classification. Retrieve matching master FPC, 


if any, from file; send both to verifier. To 2.4.1 if 


no hit.) 


(A) 2.3.1 For all arrestee FPC's not hit in name search. 
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2.4 Response to ORI. 
(Send, via mail, a notification of the results of the 
identification process. ) 
(A) 2.4.1 No Hit Response. When technical search at the.state 
level fails to produce an identification, send an 
"arrestee unknown in state" message plus a newly assigned 
State Identification Number. (SID No.) to the ORI. 
(B) 2.4.2 Mail print-out of.criminal history from CCH data base 
fol owing CCH update From source within state. 
(C) 2:4.13 Mail RAP sheet following manual update of the RAP sheet 
for subjects not selected for entry into CCH. 
2.5 File and Mail Fingerprint Cards. ) . 
(File one-card in the State Master Fingerprint File, mail 
the second card to the FBE.) (NOTE: Unresolved Issue. 
First arrest FPC becomes a master for the subject in the 
master fingerprint file. What should be done with subse- 
quent arrest cards for an automated subject. Should they 
be destroyed? There is no manual case jacket and they should 
not clutter up the.master file.) 
(A) 2.5.1 File and Mail following failure to produce an identification 
in technical search. 
(C) 2.5.2 File and Mail following manual update -of the rap sheet 
for subjects not selected for entry into CCH. e 
2.6 Verify Incoming FPC With Master FPC. 
. (For tentative hits, incoming and master FPC's are compared 
- and verified, and master FPC returned to file.) 
(A) 2.6.1 Performed for automated namesearch hits and fingerprint 


technical search hits. 
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2.7 Update’ State. CCH Data Base 


Description awaiting resolution of unresolved 
issues #B-1 and B-2. 


2.8 Update NCIC/CCH Data Base. 
(Execute a re-formatting program to retrieve from the SIB 
data base a segment to be transmitted to NCIC; reformat 
the record in NCIC/CCH format; transmit the record and, 
if the transmission is rejected by NCIC, print the rejection 
messages ) | 
(B) 2.8.1 Transmit new arrest cycle after SIB entry of an arrest 
. cycle for an offender known to be multistate. (At present 
this activity feautees a prior inquiry to NCIC to retrieve 
a current full multistate history for the subject. ) 
(E) . 2.8.6 Transmit new identification segment after creating a 
new single-state offender record in the state CCH data 
base. 
2.9 Activate Disposition Tracking Monitor. . 
(When an arrest entry has been made to CCH which requires 
a subsequent disposition entry, a disposition tracking 
monitor is activated for the subject. Subsequent batch 
processing will produce periodic deficiency notices until 
needed dispositions are provided. ) 
(B) 2.9.1 Activate monitor after entry of a new arrest cycle in 
the SIB/CCH data base. 
(E) 2.9.3 Activate monitor after creating a new single-state subject 


record. 
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2.15 Establish Temporary State CCH Record. 
(Create an automated CCH record containing current cycle 
identification and arrest information, but lacking an FBI 
number. ) 
(A) 2.15.1 Produce a temporary record upon failure to identify an 
arrestee at the SID. 
2.16 Update Manual Criminal History (RAP Sheet). 
(Arrests which are not entered into CCH, because of the 
. applicable conversion policy in force, will be typed on ° 
the existing RAP sheet. This activity includes the retrieval 
of the subject's case jacket, update of the RAP sheet, and 
preparation of the required number of copies.) 
(C) 2.16.1 Update RAP sheet with arrest data for prior offenders 
4 - with no NCIC/CCH record. 

3.2 Receive, Screen, and Sort Incoming Arrestee Fingerprint Cards. | 
(Incoming mail is opened and screened. Print cards are 
screened to determine that sufficient information is given 
to permit a search to be performed. Print cards from ORI's 
in active states are rejected. They are grouped to facili- 


tate processing (e.g., by sex, age, etc.), marked with 


primary fingerprint class, logged, counted, and tagged to ) 
indicate processing priority. ) | 

(D) - 3.2.) “Receive FPC from ORI in non-active states. : 
(D) 3.2.2 Receive FPC from SIB in active state following inability 
to make an identification. | 


(D) ~ 3.2.3 Receive FPC from SIB in active state following update . 


of manual history record (for update of FBI manual files). 
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3.3 Manual Namesearch. 


(D) 
(D) 

3.4 
(D) 

3.5 
(D) 

3.6 
(D) 


(Sort FPC's by name group, perform search; on a probable 
hit note on the FPC the FBI No., full fingerprint classifi- 
cation, and whether it is already in NCIC/CCH. For all 
namesearch hits sort by fingerprint class and pull master 
prints from master Fingerprint file.) : 

3.3.1 Perform search on all.incoming arrest print cards. 

3.3.2 When namesearch hits fail verification they are returned 


e 2 
_to namesearch for selection of possible alternative names. 


If likely alternatives are available the new tentative 
"namesearch-hit" is sent to verification. If alternatives 
are not available the FPC is classified as a "no-hit." 
Fingerprint Technical Search. : 
(Sort FPC's by primary fingerprint class, distribute to 
technicians, and perform search. Pull master print on hit.) 
3.4.1 Perform technical search for all arrestee FPC's not hit 
during namesearch. 
Verify FPC Against Master. 
(An independent comparison is made between the in-process 
FPC and the master FPC. Following verification the master 
FPC is re-filed.) 
3.5.1 Verify all arrestee FPC's following tentative namesearch 
hit or technical search hit. : 
Assign FBI Number and File FPC. - 
(Assign a new FBI number to the subject, create a new name- 
index record, and file the FPC in the master FPC file.) ‘ 


3.6.1 Perform for all arrestee FPC's for which no identification 


can be made. 


(D) 


(D) 


(1) 


(I) 


Sul 


3.8 


3.9 


4.2 
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Mail Manual’ RAP Sheet Updated With Current Arrest Activity. 


(Pull history jacket, update RAP sheet with arrest data 


from FPC, make copy of RAP sheet, place new FPC in jacket, 


re-file jacket, and mail RAP sheet.) 


3.7.1 Sent to SIB and ORI for all verified arrestee identifications. 


Send Copy of Fingerprint Card toNCIC/CCH. a 


(Send xerox copy of FPC to NCIC/CCH for update of NCIC/CCH 


data base.) 


Sees) 


e ‘ 
Send for all identifications made for inactive states 


on subjects who already have records in NCIC/CCH. 


Send No-Hit Message to SIB and ORI. 


3.9.1 


Update 
4.1.1 


4.1.2 


Send for all arrestee FPC's. for which no identification 
can be made. : 

NCIC/CCH Data Base. 

Update NCIC/CCH data base with a new arrest segment in 

1) a multi-state offender record or 2) a single-state 
offender record- now becoming-multi-state. This occurs 
following the update of the state CCH data base and trans- 
mission to NCIC of a re-formatted arrest segment. 

Enter a multi-cycle subject history for a previous single- 
state record, newly changed to multi-state status by the 
entry of an other-state arrest segment in activity 4.1.1 


above. (Manual.intervention will be: required at present. ) 


Activate Outstanding Disposition Status in NCIC/CCH Disposition 


Monitor. 


. (This narrative is in development) 


, 
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4.4 Request Full History Record from SIB. 


(1) 4.4.1 Request Full History Record from initial single-state 
paced holder following a change to multi-state status 
by the entry of an other-state arrest segment. This 
record will be used in activity 4.1.2 to format a com- 
plete multi-state record. 7 
4.5 Enter Arrest Segment in NCIC/CCH Data Base. : 
(Perform coding, data-entry, and data base update operations 
required to enter, from a fingerprint card, a new arrest 
segment in the NCIC/CCH data base.) 
(1) 4.5.1 Enter arrest segment in pre-existing multi-state record 


- . when an arrest is made in a non-active state. 
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Which Action Should Follow? 


NOTE: 
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Unresolved Procedure 


other-state, or multi-state record. 
9, 
]. Update manual state file and update NCIC with arrest segment. , 


2. Create automated state record and update NCIC. 


NCIC with multiple arrest segments. 


Number 1 imposes a cost on the state with no immediate benefit to the state. Number 2 
leaves the state record split between manual and automated systems. Number 3 imposes a 
high cost and probability of incorporating inaccurate data inherent in converting manual 
histories. . ; 


Condition: 
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arrest(s) in other state(s). 
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“1. INTRODUCTION 


A Comprehensive Data System Cost and Benefit Study was under- 
taken by the Institute for Law and Social Research, Washington, D.C., 
for- the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Department of Jus-. 
tice. 


The objective of the study was to project the cost and benefits of 
the Comprehensive Data System.(CDS). Emphasis was given to the 


cost and benefits of the interstate exchange .of criminal histories, or. 


Computerized Criminal History (CCH) program. a 


This study identified potential benefits which justify the develop- 
ment, in some form, of both the criminal history and statistical com- 
ponents of the CDS program. However, the cost estimate of $555.7 
million through 1984 is significantly in excess of planned funding levels.. 
These costs, in the opinion of the project team, are higher than neces- 
sary to achieve the anticipated benefits. 


Costs somewhat below or significantly above the level’ projected in 
this study, however, may actually be experienced depending on 
future CDS policies. A secondary purpose of this study, then, became 
the identification of policies which can be altered to reduce the cost 
of the CDS program. 


This executive summary presents a backeround description of the 
* CDS program, ‘summary descriptions of projected cost and benefits of 
the CDS program and its components, and a discussion of the policy ~ 
issues which should be studied for improved cost-effectiveness. - 


Background 


As an outgrowth of the impetus given to the development of crim- 
‘inal justice information systems by the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, LEAA conducted a review of state criminal 
justice information system capabilities in 1969 and concluded that a 
uniform format for criminal history records would facilitate both the 
interstate exchange of such records and the compilation of comparable 
criminal statistical data. 


Also in 1969, LEAA launched Project SEARCH (System for Elec- 
tronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories) with the dual pur- 
pose of developing a prototype system for the interstate exchange of 
criminal history data and of enhancing state criminal history capabil- 
ities. After Project SEARCH had demonstrated the feasibility of a crim- 
inal history exchange system the Attorney General, in late 1970, autho- 
rized the FBI to manage such a system. , 


Currently, the FBI's computerized National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC) maintains, and responds to state inquiries about, criminal his-~ 
tory records of Federal, multistate, and single-state offenders whose 
records have been entered in the system. This CCH capability of 
NCIC is, in essence, an improved and automated rap sheet which can 
be accessed in a matter of seconds. * 


‘ Concurrent with efforts to develop CCH, LEAA initiated a project 
to develop a state-level, computer-based method of recording.key events 
relating to persons as they pass through the criminal justice system. 
: Called Offender-Based Transaction Statistics (OBTS), the automated sys- . 
tem is éxpected to be as informative about criminal justice operations 
“as.CCH is about suspects and criminals. 


Onset of CDS 


In 1972, the CDS program was announced by LEAA as a major 
milestone in its commitment to improve state and local criminal justice 
statistical and information system capabilities. Explicit in the program 
guidelines1/ was the goal of a voluntary state system, integrated to pro- 
vide, without unnecessary duplication, both a national criminal history 
* exchange capability and national criminal justice statistics. 

To support this goal, CDS included an OBTS/CCH component, link- 
ing those two projects to a common data base. In addition, the program 
included four other components described in the following paragraphs. 


Statistical Analysis Center (SAC). The purpose of SAC is to pro- 
vide'a professional staff that will oversee and coordinate a state's crim- , 
inal justice information and statistical systems; specify data require- 
ments and insure quality control of data collection; coordinate technical 

.assistance to agencies participating in CDS development; supply objec- 
tive, interpretative analyses of criminal justice data to appropriate 
agencies; and report criminal justice data accurately and uniformly for 
national-level comparisons. ; 


; Uniform Crime Reports (UCR). The goal of UCR is to establish 

responsibility in a State-level agency for the centralized collection and 
reporting of uniform crime data gathered by law enforcement agencies 
within the state in accordance with standards developed jointly by the 
FBI and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. The state 
’ agency then forwards the collected data to the FBI for inclusion in 

its national UCR reports. . . 


Management and Administrative Statistics (MAS). This CDS com- 
ponent is intended to improve the effectiveness of criminal justice re- 
source allocation by collecting and analyzing data pertaining to the 
financial status, personnel, facilities, and equipment of the various 
criminal justice functions at the state and local levels. 


i/ Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Guideline Manual: Com- 
prehensive Data Systems Program, Washington, D.C., rev. 1974, p. 3. 
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Technical Assistance (TA/CDS). The objective of TA is to provide 
state-level professional and technical capabilities needed to develop a 
CDS. 


Current Status of CDS 


Since its inception in May,1972, 35 states have indicated a willing- 
ness to become part of CDS: to accept CDS funding on the one hand 
and to agree to regulations regarding the various components, their 
development, and assumption of future funding. The states participat- 
ing are indicated in Exhibit 1 by a check under the CDS Action Plan 
column. 


As of February 1975, 29 states had received CDS grants for one 
or more components. Exhibit 1 also reveals grant awards to states 


for each component. (Component. funding from other sources is not. 


shown. For example, Florida's CCH system, developed with limited 
funding from Project SEARCH and major funding from state appropria- 
tions, became operational in 1972. Although operational, Florida has 
not received CDS funding for OBTS/CCH.) Twenty-two states have re- 
ceived funding to establish SAC's; 17 states have received one or more 
awards for OBTS/CCH; 21 have UCR funding; and 6 and 7 have received 
MAS and TA/CDS grants, respectively. 


GAO Observations 


¢ 


Regarding the development of a criminal history exchange system, 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) issued a report2/ which concluded 
that cost estimates of a project of this size were needed before the 
Sponsoring Federal agencies or the Congréss could decide whether they 
were able or willing to meet the financial requirements of the system. 
Further, since state and local governments wereto assume project costs 
after a reasonable period of Federal assistance, it was vital that they 
have the information necessary to determine whether they could 
finance the development and continued operation of the system. 


Thus, GAO recommended that either the FBI or LEAA "determine 


the total cost of developing and operating the criminal history exchange 
system so that the participants can decide’ whether they are able, or 


willing, to meet the system's financial requirements. This recom- 
mendation was foreshadowed a who, as Commis- 
sioner of the Florida Department 0 aw enforcement, presented a 


paper in 1972 at the International Symposium on Criminal Justice In- 
formation and Statistics Systems: 


2/General Accounting Office, Deverooment of a Nationwide Criminal 


Data Exchange System--Nee etermine Costs and Improve Re- 
porting (Washington, D.C., Cotes ont Printing Office, January 
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the interstate criminal history exchange had two major effects. 
it led to LEAA's initiation of the CDS Cost and Benefit Study and, sec- 
ond, to the recognition that it should produce reliable data to support 


"The anticipated benefits from CCH-OBTS in providing 
documentation on the effectiveness of the’ criminal justice 
system are well worth the effort necessary for its develop- ° 

ment, implementation and operation. ... ° 


"However, these systems require a major expenditure of 
_time, resources, and money while providing little visible 
signs of benefit in the short run. Criminal justice managers 
will be placed in the difficult position of going before legis- 
latures to justify that CCH-OBTS returns are, infact, worth 
the. expenditure. The cost-utility relationship between the 
current and proposed systems will be given particular atten- 
tion, for we are'in an era of intense-competition with other 
governmental services for the tax dollar." 


These concerns with the quality of availablé cost projections for 


policy decisions in the following areas: 


va 


. State-level predictions of the cost of criminal jus- 
tice information system projects, especially CDS 
com#onents. J 


. Federal-level assessment of the financial implica- 
tions of the total CDS program. 


. « State-level assignment of system development 
priorities to maximize system benefits within re- 
source constraints. . 


. State-level recognition of the benefits to be derived 
from a criminal justice information system. 


. LEAAcomparison’of cost to results, affecting fund- ; 
ing decisions and performance evaluations. , 
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First, 


2, PROJECT APPROACH 


The CDS Cost and Benefit Study was performed over a one-year 
period with approximately seven months devoted to field study and five 
months to analysis. 

Field study entailed visits to the criminal justice agencies of eleven 
states, three regional areas, five municipalities, andthe FBI. During 
the field study, the team investigated costs and procedures for: 

The identification process; 
. Namesearch and fingerprint search methods; 


. Collection and entry of arrest data to OBTS and 
CCH; 


Collection and entry of disposition data (arrest, 
judicial, corrections) to OBTS and CCH; 


ee 


. Conversion of criminal histories; 


. Storage of fingerprints and criminal histories; 


af 


Transmission ofcriminal histories, both inter- and 
intra-state; and 


Interfaces with regional, local, judicial, and-correc- 
tions information systems. Bi EN “ss 


Preliminary analysis identified the need to automate the CCH cost 
calculations and the need to perform several support studies. Prin- 
cipal among these studies was an analysis of 6,300 manual criminal 
histories made available by the FBI. This analysis was made to deter- 


_ mine the rate of growth of the number of offenders of each of several 


types which would exist in an automated criminal history data base 
(Appendix B, Cost and Benefit Study Report). , 


The CCH cost calculations were automated ona Tektronix, Model 


.381, programmable calculator. A detailed description of these calcula- 


tions is given inAppendix A.1 of the Study Report. The calculations were 
made at the individual state level and were later summarized by popula- 
tion quintile for presentation in the report. No attempt was made 
to allocate these estimated costs between state, block grant, or CDS 
funding sources. The calculations can be rerun to estimate CCH cost 
under a variety of implementation assumptions. The CCH assumptions 
programmed for this report are described in Section 4 of this summary. 
General assumptions applicable to CDS cost estimation are discussed 
below. : : : 
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CDS Cost Estimation Assumptions 


The following five assumptions governed the cost estimation process 
for all CDS components: 


. All states will implement all five CDS components. 


* . Political or jurisdictional obstacles will not signif- 
icantly delay PAR mee au oRs 


é OBTS and CCH share a common data collection sys- 
- tem. 


. UCR will be implemented according to FBI specifi- 
cations. : ; , 


. SAC, MAS, and TA/CDS funding 1 levels are control-_ 
* lable. 


All states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia (hereafter 
referred to as the 52 states) were assumed to build all five CDS com- 
ponents, excepting CCH in the District of Columbia which would con- 
tinue to be handled by the FBI. Since’they could reasonably be expected 
to complete CDS development by January 1, 1983, the estimates cover 
a 10-year period, 1975 to 1984. This time frame includes completion 
of the system and two years of purely operational and maintenance ex- 
pense. 


Political and jurisdictional obstacles that are currently delaying 
CCH development.were not recognized .in assessing cost and benefits. 
Participants were assumed to load criminal records at the completion 
of system development, to interface with the national index, to update 
records with 100 percent of NCIC/CCH criterion arrests on a timely 


basis, and to record dispositions Hand ve arrests for privacy and other 


considerations. 


While OBTS was separated from CCH for analytical purposes, the 


‘two databases were assumed tobe linked operationally by a centralized, 


single-entry, data collection procedure satisfying OBTS and CCH re- 
quirements simultaneously. OBTS development and operating costs were 
estimated as if states added.OBTS data collection and report generation 
capabilities to existing CCH systems. 


States receiving UCR funding under CDS were assumed to proceed 
according to the standard FBI implementation procedure and to produce 
a system to FBI specifications. : 


~ 
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Funding policies for the SAC, MAS, and TA components were as- 
sumed to continue past practices. The highly controllable nature of 
expenditures for these components made an elaborate model unneces- 
sary. However,-the future cost of these components is-very sensitive 
to changes in LEAA funding policies. , 


Cost Estimation Methodology 


SAC, UCR, MAS, and TA/CDS costs were projected from a.survey 
of grants already awarded to states. From this survey and consultations 
with the FBI concerning UCR, the LEAA funding policy for these com- 
ponents was inferred. The cost estimates were produced by extrapolat- 
ing this policy to the remaining states over future years. 


OBTS/CCH, with its relatively uncontrollable future financial re- 


quirements, demanded a more elaborate estimation effort. Field trips, 


were made to 11 states where significant OBTS/CCH planning or imple- 
mentation had taken place. During the field trips, information was 
collected on the designs of the systems, past and anticipated expendi- 
tures, telecommunications and computing equipment requirements, and 
personal services required for both the automated system and the manual 
system being replaced. 


a; 


Based on the il-state survey, OBTS/CCH cost elements were 


classified as either development or operating costs. Separate OBTS 
and CCH development cost estimates were made by extreperauine data 
from.the study states to the remaining states. 


To estimate OBTS/CCH operating costs, a model was eonsinicted 
in the form of flowcharts .and task descriptions, depicting state and 
Federal processing operations. Datafrom a sample of FBI manual crim- 
inal histories were used to establish a relationship between the annual 
volume for each task and arrest volumes predicted for 1975 through 
1984. Unit costs for each task, adjusted for regional salary differen- 
tials, were used to convert processing volumes into CCH operating cost 
estimates by year. 


Annual OBTS operating costs were estimated using the same model 
and were computed as the cost of augmenting the’ CCH data base with 
the required OBTS data. Development and operating estimates were 
combined to produce annual OBTS and CCH cost estimates. 


3. CDS COST SUMMARY 


* 


Annual and total projected costs for the CDS program are shown 
in Exhibits 2 and 8. As shownin Exhibit 2, total cost-to develop and 
operate the entire CDS program for the 10-year period 1975 to 1984 
is estimated to be $403.8 million, or $555.7 million after adjusting 
for inflation. Annual CDS costs by 1984, after completion of develop- 
ment, are projected at $47.5 million or $77.0 million with adjustments 
for inflation. | Ce . ot 
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EXHIBIT 2: CDS COST BY YEAR IN CONSTANT AND CURRENT DOLLARS 


* 


By 1981, CDS annual costs, measured in 1975 dollars, will have 
‘almost leveled off below $50 million. The leveling shown in Exhibit 3 
occurs because of the completion of development efforts and because the 
declining cost of computer and telecommunications technology partially 
offsets the small, continuing growth of personnel costs. 
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The accuracy of this forecast depends upon modification of trends 
and policies which differ from two of the principal assumptions upon 


which the cost estimates were based. The areas of divergence from 
these two assumptions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Medium-cost record conversion policy. This assumption, made 
in Section 4, expects a medium cost, “first-offender automation policy" 
for manual criminal history conversion. However, the more costly "re- 
entrant conversion policy" is presently in use in most states. If con- 
tinued, this latter policy would more than double the OBTS/CCH per- 
sonnel costs included in this estimate. 


A specific timetable for CCH start-up in each of the 52 states. 
-This assumption is also stated in Section 4 as a basis for CCH cost 
projection. Present expectation differs from two elements of this time- 
table: 

. All CDS components were assumed to become operational 

no later than January 1, 1983. Actually several of the 
less advanced states have no present plans to participate 
in CDS. The failure of these states to participate will 
reduce CDS funding requirements only slightly since most 
are included in the 20 smallest states comprising popula- 
tion quintiles 4 and 5 and accounting for only nine percent: 
of overall CDS: cost (Exhibit 6, Section 4). Non-partici- 
pation by some states will, however, cause the loss of 
some potential savings for the FBI. 


. States already participating inOBTS/CCH are assumed to 
: have kept up with their workloads. ,Few of the states al- 
ready participating in CCH have been able to process ar- 
rest and disposition records without building up large 
processing backlogs. Two states have withdrawn from 
NCIC/CCH after the date assumed in this study for start- 
up of their system operation, and other states have 
dropped one or more entire years of datafrom their entry 
process in order to catch up. Therefore, actual 1975 
costs will be somewhat less than those projected, and the 
missing costs would add to future-year projections when 
those states are able to process their outstanding back- 
logs. 


Cost estimates were made assuming the: development of a healthy 
CCH system and CDS program. Since the above assumptions may not 
be realizable, theCDS cost projections may require adjustment. How- 
ever, new cost projections under alternative assumptions can be pro- _ 
duced rapidly in the future because the calculations which produced 
them were automated. 
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4, CCH COST ESTIMATES 


This section discusses specific CCH assumptions which supple- 
ment the general CDS assumptions described in Section-2. The con- 
struction of a cost model for CCH operation and development is then 
outlined, followed by a summary of the projected CCH operating and 
development costs. : 


Assumptions for CCH Cost Estimation 


Although NCIC has broadly defined a national criminal history 
exchange system, many details affecting CCH costs are currently un- 
specified. State record conversion criteria, the path of disposition 
data from courts to state repositories, and the date each state will 
contribute its first records to NCIC/CCH exemplify cost factors that 
have not, or cannot, be fully specified by LEAA or the FBI. There- - 
fore, it was necessary to precede actual CCH cost estimation by 
specifying general assumptions reflecting (1) policies in the 11 states 
visited during this study, (2) announced intentions of FBI/NCIC and 
LEAA, (3) anticipated legislative activity, and (4) the opinions of in- 
formed observers. The principal assumptions centered around: 


Single-state/multi-state configuration; 

mediuni=coat record conversion policy; 

100 percent fingerprint and disposition submission; 
. Generally available technology; - 


. Cost/performance improvements in computing and 
telecommunications technology; 


. Specific timetable for CCH start-up in each of the 
52 states; and 


. System response types are generally consistent with 
current NCIC/CCH capabilities. 


: Single-state/multi-state configuration. All single-state, non- 
Federal, criminal histories were assumed to reside in state data bases 
while multistate and Federal criminal histories are stored in NCIC/ 
CCH. The NCIC central file also contains an index to all single-state 
histories. The index contains sufficient identification data to permit 
retrieval of the criminal history from a state data base. This assump- 
tion is in accordance with an announced NCIC/CCH policy which has yet 
to be implemented. ~ Present practice calls for a procedure in which 
single-state records also reside in the NCIC/CCH data base. 
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Medium-cost record conversion policy. Each state was assumed 
to establish automated records for all first offenders arrested after - 
its CCH begins operation. Prior histories will be converted only for 
non-automated multistate offenders who are being arrested for the first 
time in a new state and for automated subjects whose NCIC/ CCH records 
are found by a state to be incomplete. Therefore, estimated conversion 
cost lies between the less expensive policy of automating only first- 
offender records and the more expensive policy of converting manual 
histories of all subjects rearrested after CCH begins operation. 


100 percent fingerprint and disposition submission. Legislation was 


. assumed to exist requiring that each state receive finger print-supported 


reports of all. arrests for NCIC criterion offenses. Also Federal and 

state security and privacy laws were assumed to require that each arrest 

report be supplemented by a record of the dispositions of all charges. 
? 2 


Generally available technology. All participants were assumed to 
operate well within fechnclogical frontiers anticipated through the esti- 
mation period. Data storage, computer processing, and telecommuni- 
cations costs were all assumed to decline at rates conservatively re- 
flecting recent experience. Widespread installation of. facsimile 
equipment for fingerprint transmission was not assumed nor was auto- 
mated fingerprint identification by either the FBI or the states. 


Cost/performance improvements in computing and telecommunica- 


tions technology. The assumed indices for improvement in computing 
et : 


power and cost over the 
10-year period are shown 
in Exhibit 4. Computer 
performance for a stan- 
dard installationis ex- 
pected to improve by a 
function which approxi- 
mates 14 percent each 
year, while the cost of 
that installation is ex- 

ce pected to decline by 5 
PERSCNNEL PRODUCTIVITY Been sere y eer Pilea 
COMPUTER COS aajusting for initiation). 
TELECO; : cae Telecommunication line 
costs will decline at 
approximately 9 percent 
and data base storage 
devices at. 15 percent 
each year. Personnel 
productivity, measured 
by output per man-hour, 


aioe 


is assumed to be constant over the projection period. Price and salary 
levels were assumed to increase according to POPECASEE appearing in 
the FY 1976 U.S. Budget. 


A specific timetable for CCH start-up. CCH cost is very sensitive 
to the time phasing of state participation. Therefore, a timetable was 


prepared based on the earliest expected date that each state could attain 


sufficient technical capability. The timetable reflects the opinions of 
LEAA regional systems specialists, CDS project managers, and NCIC 
personnel. However, it is optimistic because all states were assumed 
_ to participate, and lengthy delays for resolution of political and bureau- 
cratic issues were not included. The timetable implies that twelve 
‘states, with about 60 percent of all arrests, will have operating- CCH 
systems by 1976 and that all states will be operational by 1981. 


System response types are generally consistent with current NCIC / 


CCH capabilities. System response types include: on-line remote name- 
search, on-line remote criminal summary production, on-line full crim- 
inal history retrieval for record maintenance only, and off-line (batch) 
output of criminal histories for mailing to requesting agencies within 
24 hours. é 


Additional CCH Sg aunaptiene:. are’ discussed in Appendix A of the 
Cost and Benefit Study Report. 


CCH Operating-Cost Model 
A CCH operating-cost model was used to calculate all elements of 
annual CCH cost for each state and for each year of operation as a 
function of the predicted arrest volume ,for each year. The model con- 
‘sists of: 


. Flowcharts describing state and Federal CCH process- 
ing of arrest updates, disposition updates, and inquiries; 


. A description of the work contént for each task illustrated 
on the flowchart; : 


: Unit-cost estimates for each task; 


. Definitions of the 16 types of epEcetece moving thpoues 
the flow paths; and 


. Lists of tasks applicable to each arrestee type during 
disposition processing and inquiry. 


An excerpt from. a cost model flowchart is shown in Exhibit 5. It 
illustrates the decision-making processing for conversion of an ar- 
_restee's prior history based upon a criminal summary response from. 
NCIC. The model depicts arrestee type E, a non-automated subject 
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EXHIBIT 5: EXCERPT FROM COST MODEL FLOWCHART 
» : . 


» 


becoming a multistate offender with the currentarrest, incurring a $2. 81 
conversion cost in the state of current arrest. Arrestee type G, whose 
single-state record established by another state lacks one or more prior 
arrests in the current state, would incur the $2.81 and automatically 
generate one administrative telecommunication message to NCIC. The 
message would advise NCIC to retrieve the other state's history and 
create a full multistate record.. 


Cost calculations, for the representation given in Exhibit 5, re- 


' quire estimates of the proportion of arrestees belonging to each type. 


These estimates were drawn from a sample of FBI manual criminal 
histories. The time intervals between prior arrests on the manual 
records were used to predict the intervals between future arrests to 
be recorded in CCH under the assumed conversion policy. Separate 
estimates were made for subjects with prior single-state, multistate, 
and Federalrecords. Joint application of the time interval and interstate 
mobility distributions to a linear projection of recent arrest trends 
generated arrest forecasts by type of arrestee. The cost model was 
used to translate these arrest forecasts into CCH operating cost esti- 
mates. . 
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CCH Development Cost Model 


Development cost estimation did not require the rigorous ‘modeling 
necessary for operational cost estimation. Development costs were 
extrapolated from an analysis of the actual CCH cost experience of 
six states.- Field study provided cost figures from Arizona, Georgia, 
Minnesota, and New Jersey. Published reports provided additional 
data from New York and Mississippi. Supporting detail was also ex- 
tracted from a review of all OBTS/CCH grant applications. 


Extrapolation of development cost from the study states to the 52 
states was based on the following assumptions: 


. Astate data communication system was assumed to be in 
place with lines, interfaces and terminals to major law 
-enforcement agencies, and with an interface to NCIC. 
A portion of the state data communication system's annual 
operating cost was prorated to CCH on the basis of trans- 
action volumes. 


. A state data processing center was assumed tobe in place 
for processing both CCH and other law enforcement appli- 
cations. State data processing center costs were prorated 
to CCH as an operating cost in a similar manner. 

. Afull state fingerprint identification capability was as- 
sumed to be able to process fingerprint cards for all 
NCIC criterion arrests. Cost of additional fingerprint 
processing generated by mandatory 100 percent fingerprint 
submission is attributed to CCH as an operating cost. 


. Development tasks were assumed to be completed in the 
following time periods: 


‘. Year 1 - systems definition and design, 
- Year 2 - start implementation, start staffing, 
- Year 3 - full staff hired, start operation. 


. The size of CCH management and support staffs were 
estimated as a function of the state's population. 


. Excluded from development costs but treated above as 
operating costs are: Ye 


_ 7 computer upgrade cost, 


- historical records conversion and data . 
entry, and 


- additional communication lines and ter- 
minals to major prosecutors' - offices. 
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The development costs were summarized in four categories: pre- 


liminary development, implementation, general support and adminis- 
trative, and investment. ; 


Preliminary development costs include the cost of preparing master 
plans, action plans, and grant applications. Also included are require- 
ments analysis/systems design and the cost of designing the CCH re- 
porting forms and procedures for disposition reporting. 


Implementation costs include Software preparation and computer 
. time. 


General support and administrative costs include staffing and super- | 
vision, facilities rental, automotive rental, traveland per diem expense, 
supplies andoffice expense, and indirect cost. Staffing costs, exclusive 
of data preparation staff, were madeby projecting numbers of personnel 
by state population quintile! / and by applying the average grade salaries 
for each quintile. Data preparation‘staff size was computed on the 
basis of CCH data entry workloads estimated in the operational cost 
model. The calculation of staffing costs is described in.detail in Ap- 
pendix A.2 of the Cost and Benefit Study Report. 


Investment Costs included office equipment only. ‘* 


Development costs were extrapolated by this method for 41 states. 
Individual estimates were made for the eleven other states. 


CCH Cost Summary 


CCH development and operating costs, estimated by state, were 
grouped by population quintiles for presentation inthis report. The char- 
acteristics of the population quintiles are Bow A in Exhibit 6. 


The 10 largest states, groupedin quintileI, are expected to establish 
‘their state data bases much earlier than the smaller states. That expec- 
tation is consistent with the fact that 60 percent of all arrests are con- 
centrated in those states. Both the early, system start-up and the large 
‘arrest volumes help explain why 44 percent of CCH cost is attributed 
to those states. Exhibit 6 also shows 27 percent of estimated CCH cost 
attributed to units within the FBI. Most of this cost is accounted for 

by NCIC/CCH data entry for arrests by Federal agencies, non-partici- 
’ pating states, and the District of Columbia, and by FBI igen cerion 
.Division activities in support of CCH. 


¥ 


i/ Population quintiles are described below and in Exhibit 6. 
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Ten Largest States 


FL, cA, NY, PA, IL, 
MI, NO, MA, OH 


Xs 


AZ, 
NH, 


VT, 
NB, RI 


ME, WV, HI, 
» OR, AR 


- Ten Smallest States 


ID, NV, MT, OL, WY, 
NH, SD, ND, VT, AK 


EXHIBIT 6: CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION QUINTILES 
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Exhibit 7 disaggregates CCH cost int6 devcippment and operating 
expense by year for each quintile and for the FBI. The substantial - 
operating cost estimated for the largest quintile reflects the extensive 
CCH development work already accomplished by those states. In all . 
quintiles, estimated operating cost rises as states join the system, 
until 1981 when all states are assumed to be operational. The fairly 
level cost profile following 1981 reflects the interaction of increasing 
transaction volumes, counterbalanced by decreasing costs for data pro~ 
cessing, telecommunications, prior history conversion, and error cor- 
rection. 


The substantial proportion of development cost attributed to quintile 
Iindicates that despite large expenditures in past years, completion 
of systems currently being developed will require large expenditures 
in the future. Generally, development costs decrease with state popu- 
lation because smaller states need less of the following components: 
training and equipment for coding and entry clerks, sophisticated soft- 
ware to handle large transaction volumes and data bases, and field 
personnel for liaison with local agencies. An exception to this pattern 
is quintile II, where substantial previous development in Minnesota, 
Georgia, and Louisiana lowers expected future development cost below | 
that of quintile II. 
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ESTIMATED CCH DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATING COSTS BY PARTICIPANT 
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. EXHIBIT 8: ELEMENTS OF ccH cost 


Exhibit 8 disaggregates CCH operating cost by major cost elements. 
It indicates that 59 percent of all CCH cost is incurred for labor and 
non-EDP equipment for identification and arrest record processing 
in the states. An additional 14 percent is allocated to disposition collec- 
tion and updating, and the remaining 27 percent to hardware and EDP 
personnel. Within that 27 percent, the largest component is installation 
of terminals in prosecutors! offices. (On-line receipt of criminal sum- 
‘maries, and a consequent need for lines ana terminals, is required to 
realize benefits for prosecutors; however, it was assumed that a hard 
copy full criminal history, mailed within 24 hours of request, would 
satisfy court information needs. Therefore, lines and-terminals to 
courts were not included in the cost estimate. ) 


In summary, the analysis of CCH costs showed small development 
costs relative to operating costs. Within operating costs, increasing 
volumes raise personnel requirements throughout the forecast .period; 
ever-improving technology decreases the cost of data base storage, 
telecommunications, and computer processing through the forecast 
period. ; 
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5. STATISTICAL COMPONENTS COST ESTIMATES 


This section includes cost estimates for the OBTS,. UCR, SAC, 
MAS, and:TA/CDS components of CDS. 


OBTS Costs 


OBTS cost estimates were based on the following principal assump-" 


_tions: 


. The acronym "OBTS" stands for Offender-Based Transac- 
tion Statistics, rather than for Offender-Based Tracking - 
System. Real-time processing is not assumed. 


State-level data collection and data entry, processed in 
common with CCH, was assumed. OBTS was charged only 
with the marginal cost for data items not required by CCH. 


.- OBTS forms contain a common identifier which permits 
the linking of multiple offenses for the same individual. 

. Only state-levelOBTS costs were included, i.e., Federal, 
regional, and local costs were specifically excluded sro 
the OBTS cost estimate. 


5 Bevsiopinent costs for OBTS were incurred one the two 
years following CCH start-up. 


OBTS costs are summarizedin Exhibit 9 by population quintile. ‘De- 
velopment costs for the ten smallest states range frorn $145,000 to 
$170,000 for the two-year development period. In the largest states, 
the range extends from $240,000 to $410, 000. Individual estimates 
were made for 11 advanced states and for the District of Columbia. 


Development costs for the ten-year period total $13.9 million, and 
operating costs total $21.0 million. 


UCR Costs 
UCR cost estimates were based on the assumption that FBI speci- 


fications for a UCR system would be followed, that each state would 
require a two-year development period, that all states would begin 
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OBTS DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATING COST BY PARTICIPANT 
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: EXHIBIT 10: * UCR DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATING COST BY YEAR 
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development before J anuary 1, 1981, and that, consequently, all states 
would be fully operational by January 1, 1983. - aes ” - 


Development costs were assumed tobe equal for allstates. Develop- 
mentcosts of $200,000 for year 1 and $175,000 for year 2 were based 
on a consistent pattern of costs observedinthe study states. An observed 
median operations cost of $156,400 was applied to year 3 and beyond. 


UCR operations and development are shown in Exhibit 10. A cost 
leveling is forecast at $8.1 million by 1983, at the completion of the 
development phase. Ten-year development costs total $11.2 million, 
Operations cost will be $56.8 million, totaling $68.0 million or, with 
adjustments for inflation, a ten-year total of $93.8 million. 


SAC, MAS and TA/CDS Costs 


Cost estimates for the SAC, MAS, and TA/CDS components were 
based on the assumption that funding for these components would con- 
tinue at present levels. They do not generate uncontrollable expenditure 
requirements and have negligible development costs. All states were 


“assumed to be operating these components by January 1, 1981. 


Median costs for active or recently completed projects were used 
in the cost projections.: On an annual basis, median costs were: 


SAC $100, 000 
MAS ; 31, 900 
TA/CDS 34, 700 
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A cost summary for these three components is 3; shown in Exhibit 11. 
A level annual cost of $8.7 million will be pegeued by 1981. Ten-year 


total costs are shown below. 
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6. CDS BENEFITS 


A measurement method for CDS benefits was needed for evaluation 
of future CDS policies. “Assignment of dollar values to CDS benefits, 
other than for direct cost savings, was rejected early in the project 
as ameasure method. It was believed that subjective assignment of 
dollar values, in the absence of a competitive market for CCH pro- 
ducts, would be misleading and of less value for policy analysis than 
_ would be a cataloging of objectively measurable CDS uses. This proj- 
ect has therefore attempted to (1) identify realizable CDS benefits and 
‘(2) to quantify the benefits as a basis for policy evaluation. 


CCH Benefits 


_Six areas for CCH benefit assessment are examined in this sec- 
tion: - 


Improvement of the criminal justice decision making 
process; 


. Federal agency operations ; : Re 
Community protection; _ 
Protection of individual rights; 

. Criminal justice systems improvements; and 


*. Cost displacement, or potential savings to be re- 
alized from the automation of manual processes. 


Improvement of the Criminal Justice’ Decision-Making Process. 
‘Benefit assessment in this area was concerned with the CCH system's 
capability for improving both the quality and speed of criminal justice 
decision-making. The decision processes, and the potential recipients 
‘of CCH benefits are listed below. : ‘ 


The principal operational benefits of CCH are the potential improve- 
ments inthe quality’and timeliness of criminal justice decisions. These 
benefits result from the availability of information from CCH .which is 
not otherwise available within a usable time period (e.g., a record. of 
crimes committed in a distant jurisdiction). Rapid CCH response, 
particularly the availability of a criminal summary within seconds, is 
necessary for realization of these decision-making benefits. 
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CCH impact on the quality of individual decisions can be determined 
through comparisons between the volume of those decisions, and the 
characteristics of the criminal justice system of the future that would 
be affected by "speedy trial" legislation, and recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. 
Exhibit 12 presents an estimate of the numbers of decisions in 1975 
and 1984 and an indication of decision time constraints based on recom- 
mendations of the National-Advisory Commission (NAC). This analysis 
indicates that by 1984, CCH could potentially contribute to the quality 
of over 19 million decisions annually, and that it might improve the 
quality of those decisions, specifically those which must be made within 
a matter of hours. Such decisions number in excess of [2 million ac- 
cording to the same estimate: 


Exhibit 13 shows a projection to 1984 of the number of arrests by 
year and the number of decisions potentially supportable by CDS. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1975-1984, there are over 165 million potentially 
supportable decisions. With the implementation schedule assumed for 
cost estimation, CCH will be able to support nearly 73 million, or 
44 percent of the potentially supportable decisions. By 1984, CCH sup- 
port will increase to 62 percent and will continue to increase. 
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Citation, Arrest and Minor 
Case Disposition 

(Field officer's decision to 
issue a citation or make a 
physical arrest; summary of 
processing of minor cases) 


6 hours 


Jailing , 
(Booking individuals into 
loca? jails) 


2.03 - 6 hours 


Screening and Arraignment 
(Decisions as to further 
processing by prosecutor and 
pretrial release by the 

magistrate) . 


6 hours 


30 days” 
60 days 
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EXHIBIT 14: OECISIONS SUPPORTED BY CCH BY CRIMINAL JUSTICE FUNCTION 


Worn 


‘ Exhibit 14 shows the six decision-making processes in four func- 
tional groupings: (1) police, (2) prosecutor, (3) judiciary and prose- 
cutor, and (4) judiciary and corrections. Of specific interest in the 

"1984 portion is the major support afforded in non-police areas. Prior 
to 1984, the major. beneficiaries will be the prosecution, the judiciary 
and correctional officials. : 


Federal Agency Operations. CCH will benefit those Federal agen- 
cies with criminal justice responsibilities as well as those making in- 
quiries associated with employment and licensing decisions (pursuant 
to Public Law 92-544), and Federally chartered or insured banking in- 
stitutions. Federal agencies in the Department of Justice which will 
benefit from CCH are the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Marshall 
Service, and Drug Enforcement Administration. Within the Department 
of Treasury, examples are U.S. Secret Service, Bureau of Customs, 
and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. Examples of other 
affected Federal agencies are the U.S. Postal Service, U.S: Civil 
Service Commission, and Small Business Administration. : 
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Federal agencies are a major user of the present NCIC/CCH sys- 
tem. During the month of September, 1974, nearly 30 percent of all 
NCIC/CCH criminal summary inquiries were from Federal agencies, 
principally the U.S. Secret Service, FBI Field Offices, the Bureau 
of Customs and the Bureau of Prisons. This relatively high Federal 
use no doubt reflects the large percentage of the CCH data base currently 
devoted toFederal offenders. As state record contributions grow, state . 
inquiry volumes should follow, decreasing the proportion of total in- 
quiries that are made by Federal agencies. The sole Federal consumer 
of on-line fullcriminal histories in September 1974 was the U.S. Bureau 
-of Prisons with inquiries totaling 53.6 percent of the national traffic. 


Community protection. Community protection will be improved in 
several ways through the use of CCH information. These involve the 
enforcement of criminal statutes directed at recidivists; special handling 
of career criminals; assessment of the danger potential of persons in 
custody; awareness of previous escapes from custody and failures to 
appear for trial; and screening of persons for positions of public trust. 


Protection of individual rights. CCH can have both positive and 


' negative effects on individual rights. 


. Positive effects. CCH will assist in minimizing unnecessary 
incarceration by providing more information at the time of bail hearing. 
A potential benefit exists for reduction of danger to persons in jail by 
identifying and isolating dangerous inmates. CCH will also promote 
evenhanded eaten especially when diversionary decisions are to 
be made. 


CCH can contribute to protection ofthe privacy of individual's rec- 
ords. Individuals having arrest records are entitled to protection from 
harm that might result from dissemination of inaccurate records or 
from their unlawful use. Present abuses include the timing and com- 
pleteness with which records are established, updated, sealed and 
purged. -In some cases, locally maintained records have been used in 
a manner contrary to law and sound public policy--notably, private 
agencies have obtained information as part of pre-employment investi- 
gations. CCH may reduce these abuses through the exercise of opera- 
tional controls and audits which are not available to manual systems. 
For example, CCH can edit records to assure that they are updated 
. within time limits, especially final disposition data. It can automatically 
generate messages to responsible authorities requesting the submission 
of such data. It has the potential for automatically erasing arrest in- 
formation when certain criteria, e.g., the addition of disposition data 
within certain time periods, are not met. Automated sealing and 
purging can be done with more certainty and at a much lower cost. 
Safeguards can be installed (e.g., terminal operator codes) to provide 
greater protection for records than can “De given records stored in file 

folders. . : 
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Negative effects. Individuals who might gain unauthorizedaccess | 
, to a terminal would have the opportunity to acquire information about ' 
individuals from throughout the United States. Such information could 


be used for extortion or otherwise todamage the reputation of individuals 
of record in the system. 


Criminal Justice Systems Improvement. Implementation of Stan- 
dards and Goalsi/7 recommendations of NAC will be facilitated by CCH. 


The effects of CCH are assessed in Appendix C of the Cost and Benefit 
Study Report as they apply to the following standards: 


Use of Citations ; 
Police Standard No. 4.4: Citation . 


Courts Standard No. 4.2: Citation and Summons in Lieu of Ar- 
rést 


Corrections Standard No. 4.3: Alternatives to ‘Arrest 
Screening and Diversion . 

Police Standard’ No. 4.3: Diversion | . “t 

Courts Standard No. 2.1 and 2.2: Diversion 

Corrections Standard No. 3.1: Use of Diversion 


Pretrial Release 


‘ 


Police Standard No. 4.4: Release on Own Recognizance ‘ 


Courts Standard No. 4.5: Presentation Before Judicial 
Officer Following Arrest 


’ Courts Standard No. 4.6: Pretrial Release 
Safety of Persons in Jail 


Corrections Standard No. 2.4: Protection Against Personal 
Abuse 


1/National Advisory Commission ‘on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals, Six Reports of the National Advisory Commission on Crim- 
inal Justice Standards and Goals (Washington, “D D.C., Government 


. Printing Office, January, 1973). 
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Speedy Trials 


Police Standard No. 4.1: Cooperation and Coordination 
Courts Standard No. 3.1: Abolition of Plea Negotiation 


Courts Standard No. 4.1: Time Frame for Prompt Process- 
ing of Criminal Cases 


_Courts Standard No. 4.3: Procedure in Misdemeanor Prosecu- 
tion . 


Courts Standard No. 4.8: Preliminary Hearing and Arraign- 
ment 


Courts Standard No. 4.9: Pretrial Discovery 
Courts Standard No. 4.'10: Pretrial Motions and Discovery, 
Courts Standard No. 4.11: Priority Case Scheduling 


Courts Standard No. 4.10: Expediting Criminal Trials 


Cost Displacement, or potential savings, to be realized from the 
automation at manual processes. Potential cost savings of $130 million 
over the ten year period from 1975 to 1984 could be realized from re- 
placement of manual functions by automated CCH operations. $45 million 
of this amount could be realized by the states and $85 million at the 
FBI's Identification Division if the manual update of rap sheets were 
halted for all subjects automated in the CCH system. However, pre- 
sent practice and informed opinion suggest that parallel operation of 
manual ahd automated systems may continue for several years. For 
this reason the project team elected not to subtract this cost displace- 
ment amount from the projected costs shown in Section 3 of this sum- 
mary. These savings will remain potential until policies are established 
to reduce parallel operations. 


Summary. Congressional enactment of speedy trial legislation, and 
its implementation over the next 16 months, will have a profound effect 
on the Federal judicial system. This newly enacted Federal legislation 
.may stimulate enactment of similar statutes in the states. When this 
happens, current manually operated criminal history systems will not 
be able to support the millions of decisions which must be made within 
hours of the time of arrest. . ‘ 

If the criminal justice system is to evolve as NAC recommends 
and if it is to work effectively within speedy-trial time constraints, then 
an automated criminal history exchange system will be a necessity. 
Until that necessity arises, CCH benefits can be summarized as: 


4 
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Support for 73 million state and local decisions for the 
period 1975 to 1984. 


Support of Federal agency operations for national se- 
curity, criminal justice, employment, and licensing. 


Facilitating the exchange of criminal history information 
for community protection as well:as protection of indivi- 
dual rights, realizing that hazards are introduced for per- 
sonal security and privacy. 


Support for important criminal justice system improve- 
ment as recommended by NAC, and 


Potential cost savings of $130 million from automation of 
manual processes. : 


Ss 


OBTS Benefits 


At the state level, offender-based transaction statistics can provide 
analytical support for a number of activities. Among these are: 


Allocating limited funds among correctional. institu- 
tions, state court and prosecution activities, and spe- 
cialized criminal investigation efforts. 


Planning and managing probation, parole, and correc- 
tional programs, particularly when workloads are de- 
termined by flows of subjects across jurisdictional lines. 


Coordinating and evaluating special ‘investigative/prose- f 


cutorial efforts targeted at narcotics or organized 
crime. : 


Identifying and ameliorating seheauting problems in state 


. trial courts. 


Developing and evaluating legislative initiatives in the 
fields of penal statutes, specification of permissable. 
sentences, and judicial procedure. 


Additional state-level uses have been cited in Project SEARCH 
‘Technical Reports 4 and 5. : 


At the local level, on-line offender-based tracking systems provide 
a number of capabilities. Among these are: 


. 


e 


Ability to answer status and schedule inquiries from 
litigants and witnesses. 


Ability to monitor aging of cases. 


Ability to locate pending cases involving police officers 


_, no longer available for court appearance. 
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port. 


Ability to identify multiple cases pending against same 
individual and to use this UDO WEE see in bond recommen- 


- dations. 


Ability to plan police manpower uses based on knowl- 
edge of when officers are needed in court. 


In addition, these tracking systems can periodically produce trans- 
action statistics, with additional uses. These include: 


Establishment of priorities in the use of criminal jus- 


- ‘tice resources, with evidence of the impact of one seg- 


ment's priorities on other segments of the criminal jus-~ 
tice system. 


Improved police/ prosecution coordination to decrease 
the incidence of unsuccessful prosecutions caused by 
procedural difficulties. 


Program evaluation and planning in suchareas as prison 
furloughs, pre-trial diversionary programs, and in- 
creased use of, citations in lieu of pre-trial detention. 


Since either the city police or county sheriff may make an arrest, 
resulting in adjudication by the county and sentencing to a county or 
state institution local tracking and statistical capabilities are signif- 
icantly enhanced by a state-level system recording flows across juris- 
dictional lines. 


Although the above benefits are substantial, it is not clear whether 
OBTS as currently designed achieves them efficiently. 
tions concerning OBTS as a component of CDS include: 


Whether the cost of delayed CCH implementation caused 


_ by linkage toOBTSis outweighed by the improved quality 


of statistics produced as a by-product of operations. 
Whether the improved quality and standardization of data 
entered at the state level justifies the expense of dupli- 
cating data already entered in local tracking systems. 


Whether the protection of privacy provided by omission 


of personal identification from state OBTS data is worth. 


more than the resulting limitations on studies of rear- 
rest and recidivism. 


” 
’ 


Because these and other policy questions concerning OBTS require 
substantial further study, a full benefit evaluation of OBTS as a com- 
ponent of CDS does not appear in the CDS Cost and Benefit Study Re- 
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UCR Benefits 


UCR is expected to provide more complete crime and arrest sta- 
tistics, as the voluntary UCR program becomes state mandated. More 
comprehensive UCR data will enhance state and local law enforcement 
planning by providing: . 


More reliable statistical, data from which the extent and 
seriousness of the state's, as well as each locality's, 
_crime problems can be determined. 


. Specific crime and offender data including the age, sex, 
- and race of arrestees--needed for systems planning; and 


. A geographic, as well as a demographic, distribution of 
offenses that will be of value in. establishing program 
priorities for both planning and resource allocation. 


UCR statistics benefit law enforcement tactical operations primarily 
by facilitating timely and accurate special studies of particular local 
crime problems. For example, by combining UCR data with certain 
administrative data, e.g., the size of the work force in a particular 
crime zone, workloads can be continuously monitored and changed in 
an attempt to achieve optimum manpower utilization. 


“Another, and perhaps significant benefit of state-level UCR is that 
it will force many police agencies to keep records of crimes and other 


law enforcement events. Many small agencies have never maintained 


such data completely andaccurately, as required bythe UCR component. 
The significance of this improvement should not be underestimated, but 
dollar-and-cent assessment of it requires rather unrealistic assump- 
tions. . . 


SAC Benefits a ane Ce 


At the present stage of CDS development, Statistical Analysis Cen- 
ter benefits have generally been non-statistical. With rare exceptions, 
data collection systems have not been operational long enough to produce 
usable raw material for statistical analysis. : 


However, in several states the SAC has served as a focal point for 
expressing user needs to the designers of OBTS/CCH. Its status out- 
side operating criminal justice agencies uniquely qualifies the SAC for 
this role. Therefore, as more states begin OBTS/CCH development in 
the future, this use of the SAC can be expected to grow.  * 


Benefits of MAS and TA/CDS 

Inthe absence of specific requirements for these components, states 
-have used MAS and TA/CDS funds to address a variety of needs -specific 
to their situations. No misuse of these funds were noted in the study 
states; however, expenditures on these components cannot be described 
as financing progress toward any single national objective. 
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7. POLICY ISSUES. 


‘The costs estimated in this study are significantly higher than those 
originally projected for CDS. Federal funding, originally planned for 
CDS development, is now being used to cover initial operations and other 
costs which some participating states are either unwilling or unable to 
assume. Many states do not yet perceive the CDS program to be 
permanent and viable. Consequently, they prefer to utilize Federal 
funds to the maximum extent possible while withholding a full commit- 
ment of state personnel and resources. The net result is a CDS pro- 


gram with a growing need for Federal funds. In the opinion of the 


project team, survival of the CDS program will require either an in- 
crease in Federal funding to more than double the present planned level 
over the next 10 years or the revision of several high-cost-impact CDS 
policies to reduce the need for Federal ‘funds. 


Several policies were identified as candidates for revision, since 
they offer potentially large cost reductions with only minor losses in 
CDS benefits. 


These policies are listed in “Exhibit 15, together with comments 
on their contribution to CDS goals, rough assessmiénts of their cost 
impact, and some suggested alternative policy directions. 


The alternatives are briefly discussed below. 


1. Participation of all 52 states is anticipated for the CDS program. 
This desirable objective may not be achieved within years because: 
(1) lack of program funds may require -limitation of state participation 
to those most able to help themselves, and (2) many less advanced 
states are unable to meet the administrative requirements for CDS 
funding in a short time period and may require technical assistance 
or actual Federal support. 


2. Manual criminal history systems will duplicaté CCH operations for 
10-yéars or more. With few exceptions, the participating CCH states 
and the FBI are continuing full manual duplication of their CCH system 
entries and updates. If this policy continues, by 1984, more than $18 
million per year in potential CCH cost savings will be unrealized. 


’ 8. Dedicated computers for CCH must be under the management con- 
trol of a law enforcement agency. Some states have legislatively re- 


stricted the number of computers or computer centers within the state. 
Current NCIC policy requires that computers for CCH processing, data 
base management, and message switching be located under the manage- 
ment control of a law enforcement agency. The conflict between these 


' two policies has prevented CCH participation by some states. 


+ 
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4, Lack of cooperation between law enforcement and judicial agencies 
in some states limits disposition reporting to OBTS/CCH. In some 
states, lack of cooperation between law enforcement agencies and the 
judiciary severely delays OBTS/CCH implementation, increases collec- 
tion cost, or diminishes the accuracy and completeness of disposition 
data collected for OBTS/CCH. Potential CDS cost increases, due to 
this problem, have not been incorporated in the cost projections of this 
study. No specific solutions are suggested by the study other than a 
serious need todevelop funding policies which would encourage coopera- 
tion among affected agencies in all participating states. 


5. Delayed fingerprint identification, added processing, and duplicate 
reporting. resent practice 1n most states results in submissions o 
fingerprint cards to both the state fingerprint identification bureau and‘ 
tothe FBI's Identification Division. Duplicate fingerprint submission 
substantially, and needlessly, raises national fingerprint processing 
costs. Delay is ‘another critical factor; unless the subject is known 
to local authorities, the present fingerprint identification process re- 
turns positive identification of an arrestee (required as the key for 
CCH inquiry) in time periods ranging up to two and three weeks. CCH 
benefits could be materially enhanced by shortening the time for all 
identifications to hours. a 

6. Prior manual histories are converted for subjects rearrested after 
CCH start-up. ompared wit irst-offender automation, " the present 
re-entrant conversion" procedure of converting prior manual histories 
can more than double the number of clerical personnel needed during 
the first 10-years of CCH operation. Therefore, this study assumed 
that first-offender automation must replace the current policy for all 
except multistate and Federal offenders. : The CDS Cost and Benefit 
Study demonstrated that very little benefit is lost under the less costly 
policy and that neither :policy will retire the manual system within ten 
years of CCH start-up. (See Exhibits B-5 and B-6 in Appendix’ B of 
the CDS Cost and Benefit Study Report. ) 


7. Multistate offender criminal histories reside in the central NCIC/ 
- CCH data base. -The present CCH policy of maintaining multistate 


offender records at NCIC rather than in the state data bases has been 
based on the joint expectations of lower cost and higher reliability for 
this approach. The CDS Cost and Benefit study, however, found un-: 
expectedly high cost associated with error correction of entries to 
this central data base. Furthermore, several states with strict pri- 
vacy legislation are delaying NCIC/CCH participation because they fear 
loss of dissemination control over arrest records contributed to a cen- 
tral file. : 

8. Disposition reporting requirements as not being enforced. This 
policy facilitates CCH implenientation by avoiding judicial/law enforce- 
ment controversies. However, future privacy legislation may require 


+ 
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erasure or expunction of arrest records not followed by dispositions 
within a reasonable time period. In this case, retroactive disposition 
collection would be virtually impossible, rendering much of,the data 
base unusable. An LEAA funding policy requiring full disposition re- 
porting should be explored and cost-effective disposition collection 
methods developed. NCIC has an important role to play in encouraging 
full disposition reporting. ; 


9. OBTS/CCH source document data are collected at the state level. 
Source data coding an ey-entry comprise nearly 60 percent o 

cost. Several states are collecting disposition source documents for 
key-entry at the state level even though the same, or similar, data 
are being key-entered into other state and local systems. Significant 
opportunities exist to reduce costs and improve accuracy by a funding 
policy which would encourage non-redundant: collection of disposition *’ 
information through interface between OBTS/CCH and other automated 
criminal justice information systems. . : 


10. Statistical components are being funded prior to development of 
a national system design. CCH and UCR systems are guided. by a limited 
amount of technical design documentation prepared by the FBI, but the 
statistical components, especially MAS and TA/CDS, are directed only 
by the general guidance given by the CDS Guideline Manual. Asa re- 
sult, the relatively fixed amounts granted to states for these components 
are utilized in widely diverse ways which do not necessarily support the 
coherent growth of a national criminal justice statistics capability. 
Guideline revisions should be considered for more specific direction of 
these funds. 


11. Management control of the CDS program, especially criminal his- 
tory exchange, is fragmented among: 


‘. The FBI, including NCIC and the Identification Division, 
for record maintenance and identification; 


LEAA, including funding for the CDS, State Judicial In- 
formation Systems (SJIS), and Offender-Based State Cor- 
rectional Information Systems (OBSCIS) programs; 


. State Planning Agencies (SPA's), which distribute block 
grant funds to state and local agencies; : 


FBI/NCIC for systems management and standards (CCH 
and UCR); and 


. FBI/NCIC and LEAA for technical assistance. 


Since CDS inception, several of these policies have raised expendi- 
tures above the level necessary to achieve CDS goals. Until resolved, 
they will continue to do so. The form of their resolution could raise 
future CDS costs above the path projected in this report. Substantial 
future planning, supplemented by analyses of alternatives, will be needed 
to develop a more cost-effective CDS. ; 
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" pags 
OR EXPECTATIONS 


ERT POLICIES 


., Participation of ali states is 


anticipated for the CDS program: 
Howevér, some states are not 
ready for participation, and 
current funding policies may 
not support participation of al] 
states within the next ten years. 


Manual criminal history systems 
wil] duplicate CCH operations 
for ten years or more. 


"Dedicated computers" for CCH 
are required to be under the 
management control of a law 
enforcement agency. 


Lack of cooperation between law 
enforcement and judiciary in 
some states limits disposition 


* reporting to OBTS/CCH. 


Delayed fingerprint identifica- 
tion response encourages multiple 
submissions, added processing, 
and duplicate reporting 


EXHIBIT 15: 


CONTRIBUTION TO-cOs 


SORL - ACREEVEMENT 


Very high 


Negative 


Barrier to some 
states' partici- 
pation « 


Negative 


Negative 


SUMMARY OF COST-RELATED CDS POLICY ISSUES 


"| cost INEART GE 
JL POLICY cHANse 


| PRLECY, ALTERNATIVES | 


. (a) Delay participation of techni- 


cally less advanced states. Pro- 
cess data from these states at 
federal level. & 

(b) Excourage participation of less 
advanced states by providing tech- 
nical assistance and modified 
funding policies. 


Moderate 


. (a) Refine CCH system design and 


provide technical assistance to 

reduce need for duplicate opera- . : 

tions. : Very high 
{b) Modify funding policy to re- 

duce.financial support for dupli- 

cate operations. 


. Consider alternative definitions 


of security assurance. 


. Consider funding policies which 


wouid encourage cooperation in 


those states. Unknown 


‘ High technology, rapid response 


identification systems would en- 
hance CCH benefits. Encourage a - 
uniform.single fingerprint sub- 
mission policy, and technical 
assistance by the FBI to the 
states. 


Very high 
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PRESENT POLICIES ©. - 
OR EXPECTATIONS. 


Manual histories are converted for 
subjects rearrested after CCH startup 
(re-entrant conversion policy) 


» 


Multistate offender criminal his- 
tories reside in the central 
NCIC/CCH data-base 


Dispositions are not required” 
for CCH arrest records as & 
condition for funding 


OBTS/CCH source document data 
are entered.at state level 


Statistical components are being 
funded prior to development of a 
national system design. MAS and 
TA/CDS components are undefined 
but account for 6% of CDS cost 
over ten years. 


Management control of the cri- 

minal history exchange program 
is fragmented: 

-FBI/NCIC and FBI/Ident.: 
federai-level data storage 
-LEAA: funding for COS, SJIS, 
OBSCIS 

-SPA'S: state and local block 
grants 

-FBI/NCIC: systems management 
and standards 

-FBI/NCIC and LEAA: technical 
assistance 
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CONTRIGUTION TG COS 


BOAL . ACHIEVEMENT . 


Very low 


Access to muiti- 
state information 
is essential to CCH 


Higher speed of 
CCH implementation 
.System may violate 


* future privacy 


legislation 


| bess with each suc- 


ceeding year (as lo- 
cal criminal justice 
systems are imple- 
mented) 


Negative 


‘Negative 


POLICY ALTERNATIVES |“: 


Automate only those subjects whose 
first arrest occurs after CCH 
startup (first-offender automation 
policy) 


Maintain an index to both single 
and multistate offenders, with 
records in state data bases. 


(a) Full disposition reporting in 
NCIC/CCH format 

(b) Full reporting of dispositions 
linked-to arrest charges. 


Collect O8TS/CCH dispositions 
through interface with other 
automated systems 


. Develop specific guidelines for 


implementing statistical compo- 
nents. Consider diverting MAS 
and TA/COS funds to other com- 
ponents until shere roles are 
det ined. 


é 1971 OMB recommendation for co- 


ordination of interstate criminal 
history exchange program at the 
level of the Attorney General 


SUMMARY OF COST-RELATED CDS POLICY ISSUES (CONT. ) 


aS ed 


Y €0ST INPACT ‘OF. 
POLICY... CHANGE. 


Very high 


Lower cost 
than full 
disposition 
reporting 


Moderate 
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Reference is made to the revised draft copy of the 

report, entitled /CDS Cost and Benefit Study Executive Suinmary," S 
prepared by youl] organization and made available to the FBI for | Se 
review. In making the study results available, you solicited the . ~ 
comments and suggestions of the FBI NCIC staff. = 
~ 


Enclosed herewith is a page-by-page analysis 
reflecting the results of our review and identifying areas of the 


summary report which in our view require amplification, clarifi- oy 
cation, correction, or deletion. SA 
Your cooperation in affording the FBI an opportunity A 
to comment on the report prior to its finalization and dissemination ‘ 
is appreciated. : 
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NOTE: Sed_————sdto Mv. Decker memorandum captioned, "Draft Copy 
of Comprehensive Data Systom (CDS) Cost and Benefit Study Executive Sum- 
mary Prepared for LEAA by the Institute for Law and Social Research, " 


dated 4/1/75. A search of Bufiles disclosed no derogatory information 
identifiable with 
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COMPREHENSIVE DATA SYSTEM COST AND BENEFIT STUDY 


Set forth below are various comments and suggested 
revisions to the draft copy of the Comprehensive Data System (CDS) 
Cost and Benefit Study Executive Summary. The areas of the study 
which in our view require amplification, clarification, correction, 
or deletion are identified by the page number(s) on which the subject 
é matter appears and arranged in page number order without consideration 
ik of the relative importance of the individual topics. 


+ Page 1 


You state that "The objective of the study was to project 

the cost and benefits of the Comprehensive Data System (CDS)." It is 

is not clear whether the cost figures projected throughout the report are 
; total costs from all funding sources or are restricted to Federal funds. 


Page 2 


Reference to Computerized Criminal History (CCH) 
as being "about suspects and criminals" is not only inaccurate but 
misleading. The CCH File is composed of the histories of individuals 
arrested on serious or significant charges and records their processing 
through the criminal justice system. Reference to "suspects and 
criminals" may result in the false impression that the CCH File 
includes intelligence-type information. 


« 


Page 4 


This exhibit is misleading in that, while the caption 
indicates that this is a schedule of states participating in or planning 
for CDS, in actuality, it is an exhibit reflecting LEAA funding for 
the various CDS programs. For example, the State of Florida is a 
full participant in the NCIC CCH program and yet the exhibit does 
not reflect that Florida is a participant in the CCH portion of CDS. 
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Possibly related to the above, theré is a question as to how a state 
can be a participant in the Statistical Analysis Center (SAC), 
Management and Administrative Statistics (MAS), and Technical 
Assistance (TA/CDS) segments of CDS without being a participant 
in either of the operational segments of CDS (Offerder-Based 
Transaction Statistics (OBTS)/CCH or Uniform Crime Reporting 
(UCR)), as in the case of Montana. Additional apparent discrepancies 
of this type appear throughout the exhibit. With respect to UCR, our 
records indicate that LEAA has funded 27 state UCR programs and 
that there are a total of 31 states currently operating a state UCR 
program in addition to Washington, D. C., and Puerto Rico. 


Pages 7 and 9 


The five assumptions used to govern the cost estimation 
process for all the CDS components include the assumptions that all 
states will implement all five CDS components and that OBTS and CCH 
share a common data collection system. This being so, it is inaccurate 
and misleading to reflect on page nine that the ten-year cost of the CCH 
program would be 234.4 million dollars, .while the OBTS program would 
cost only 34.9 million dollars over the same period. This is misleading 
in that OBTS, as your study shows, is more costly than CCH and if it 
were developed as a stand-alone system, without CCH support, OBTS 
would actually cost 269.3 million dollars for ten years. Clarification 


' of the cost relationship between CCH and OBTS and a more accurate 


and detailed explanation of their relationship would appear to be 
necessary. 

Also, on page seven, the summary indicates that the CCH 
responsibilities of the District of Columbia will continue to be handled 
by the FBI through 1984. This is not correct. Although the FBI has 
assumed this responsibility on an interim basis, it has been with the 
clear understanding that the District of Columbia will relieve the FBI 
of this responsibility at the earliest possible date. 


Page 11 


Paragraph one states that "The accuracy of this forecast 
depends upon modification of trends and policies which differ from two 
of the principal assumptions upon which the cost estimates were based." 
One of these assumptions is the adoption of what is described as a 
"medium-cost record conversion policy" in place of the present "reentrant 
conversion policy" which, if continued, would more than double the OBTS/ 
CCH personnel costs included in the study. Since there is no present 
Federal or state plan to adopt the "medium-cost record conversion policy, " 
its adoption as a principal assumption is unsound, especially in view of 
the fact that 59%-of CCH costs are for labor. ~ 


Page 13 


The description of the ‘*medium-cost record conversion 
policy" is not clear as written. The word "re-arrested" in the last 
line of the first paragraph should be changed to "arrested" so as to 
include both first offenders and recidivists. 


Pages 14 and 17 


Reference is made to the statement on page 14 that 
",..twelve states, with about 60 percent of all arrests..." and on 
page 17 that "The 10 largest states...that 60 percent of all arrests 
are concentrated in those states...*'' are not necessarily in conflict 
but are misleading. The ten largest states, or a combination of 12 
states, could both represent 60% of arrests but, to eliminate what 
might appear to be an inconsistency, it may be advisable to revise 
or amplify one or both of the statements. 


Pages 14 and 15 


The remarks on these pages, including Exhibit 5, contain 
an excerpt from the cost model flowchart. The excerpt is not presented 
clearly and does not contain sufficient detail to answer the questions it 
raises. Therefore, the excerpt should be rewritten or, better yet, 
deleted from this "Executive Summary." 
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Page 16 


The following is listed as a development cost assump- 
tion: "A full state fingerprint identification capability was assumed 
to be able to process fingerprint cards for all NCIC criterion arrests. "' 
There is a question as to why non-criterion arrests, processed at the 
state level, and applicant-type fingerprint card processing were not 
also included. 


Page 17 


Under the caption "CCH Cost Summary" you state 
"Exhibit 6 also shows 27 percent of estimated CCH cost attributed 
to units within the FBI." Even in consideration of the Identification 
Division cost associated with the handling of CCH flag cards, the 
assignment of NCIC fingerprint classifications, and other CCH- 
related identification functions, it would appear that 27% is a sub- 
stantial figure. In view of the expense which will be experienced by 
each of the 50 states, it would seem that their proportion of the out- 
lay for CCH might exceed 73% since they will be assuming the cost 
of their own identification functions. Further, it is felt that the 27% 
of the CCH cost attributed to the FBI should not include the cost of 
those FBI Identification Division functions which would be performed 
for the manual system irrespective of the operation of the computerized 
file. 


Page 18 
Exhibit 6 reflects the State of Vermont in both Quintile 
IV and V, while the State of Utah is not reflected in the Exhibit. 


Page 19 


Your Exhibit 7 reflects no development cost for "FBI/ 
Ident. and NCIC/CCH" during the ten-year period 1975 through 1984, 
This would appear to be inaccurate in consideration of the continuing 
programming cost and the expense of liaison with and assistance to 
the states during the development of their state CCH systems. 
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It is believed that the Quintile numbers reflected on 
page 19, Exhibit 7, and page 22, Exhibit 9, should have Roman 
numerals to correspond with the numerals used in the text on pages 
17-18 and in Exhibit 6. 


Page 20 


The graph in Exhibit 8 reflects that 59% of CCH cost 
is represented by arrest and identification processing. While it is 
recognized that this percentile represents the expenditure for both 
FBI and state identification functions, it is a substantial figure. Again, 
it would be inaccurate to include the cost of the basic identification 
functions as contributing to the cost of the CCH system. In addition, 
the Exhibit would appear to reflect that 15% of the hardware operating 
cost for CCH will involve the installation of terminals in prosecutors’ 
offices. . This percentage seems considerable in view of the total 
hardware requirements of a CCH system. , 


Pages 21-23 and 32 


On page 21, it is stated that OBTS cost estimates were 
based in part on the assumption that "The acronym 'OBTS' stands for 
Offender-Based Transaction Statistics, rather than for Offender- 
Based Tracking System. Real time processing is not assumed." 
However, on page 32 under the heading "OBTS Benefits, "a number 
of capabilities are reflected as a result of local "on-line offender- 
based tracking systems.'' Therefore, it appears that the cost of 
offender-based tracking systems is not reflected in the study; however, 
the benefits from such systems are included. 


Also, on page 21, under the caption "OBTS Costs, " 
appears the sentence, “"OBTS was charged only with the marginal 
cost for data items not required by CCH." This is deemed to be an 
inequitable distribution of cost between OBTS and CCH for the reasons 
previously set forth. ; 


Again, on page 21, under the same heading, it is 
indicated that only state level OBTS costs were included in the study, 
not Federal, regional and local costs. It is noted that Federal costs 
were included in arriving at the CCH estimates. 


On pages 21 and 23, the assumption was made that in 
preparing cost estimates for UCR, each state will require a two-year 
development period and that all states will be fully operational by 
January 1, 1983. A further assumption was made that all states will 
have equal developmental costs of $200, 000 for the first year and 
$175, 000 for the second year. These assumptions are believed to be 
incorrect for the following reasons: 


1) A total of 31 states have an operational UCR program. 
In addition, neither Washington, D. C., nor Puerto Rico will require 
the development of a state UCR program inasmuch as they have sub- 
mitted UCR data for many years and because of the special circumstance 
that both D. C. and Puerto Rico have only one local law enforcement 
agency reporting data. 


2) The assumption that developmental and operational 
costs would be equal for all states appears to be erroneous. The 
majority of the 19 states which do not yet have an operational UCR 
program are states with a small number of law enforcement agencies 
and a relatively sparse population. The estimate of $375, 000 for the 
first two years appears to be inordinately high for these states in view 
of this factor. In addition, the states which have not yet developed a 
UCR program are able to draw on the experience of states which are 
already operational and thereby effect a substantial savings in develop- 
mental cost. 


Page 28 
Exhibit 14 indicates the number of decisions supported 


by CCH. The Exhibits may be confusing to readers since ''PROS” and 
"JUD" are each shown in two different groupings. 
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Pages 30 and 32 


On page 30, the paragraph captioned ''Negative effects" 
and lines 7 and 8 on page 32 (which read "realizing that hazards are 
introduced for personal security and privacy") should be deleted as 
they are unsupported and inappropriate in this "Cost and Benefit Study." 


Pages 32 and 33 


Under "OBTS Benefits, " numerous of the benefits cited 
cannot be directly attributed to a national OBTS program. . Further, 
some of those benefits attributed to OBTS could also be derived from 
an ongoing CCH system. It is recognized that on page 33, your study 
identifies three important questions concerning the viability of OBTS 
as a component of CDS; however, it would appear that the benefits of 
OBTS outlined on pages 32 and 33 are excessive and exaggerated. 


Page 35 


Policy Issue 2 indicates that the manual criminal history 
system will duplicate CCH operations for ten years or more. This 
paragraph should be expanded to indicate that NCIC/CCH policy provides 
for the elimination of such duplication as soon as each state is capable 
of fully assuming the arrest record-keeping function for its state and 
that the Florida Department of Criminal Law Enforcement (FDCLE) 
was the first to do so for that state. 


Policy Issue 3 makes reference to management control 
of a law enforcement agency, while NCIC policy requires management 
control by a criminal justice agency. 


The same paragraph in discussing management control 
states that present NCIC policy prevents CCH participation by some 
states and implies that an alternative policy may be desirable. This 
would appear to be in conflict with the concern expressed on page 30 
relative to the possibility of unauthorized access to the system. Re- 
taining management control for CCH data by criminal justice agencies 
is a procedure advocated by both the FBI and LEAA, and a policy in 
keeping with the absolute requirement to safeguard CCH data from 
unauthorized access. 


Page 36 


Policy Issue 5 should be expanded to indicate that 
NCIC CCH policy provides for the elimination of duplicate finger- 
print card submissions when the state identification bureaus are 
able to process all local fingerprint cards within their states. 
Only the Florida Department of Criminal Law Enforcement has 
assumed this responsibility to date. 


Policy Issue 7--there should be a statement that 
ILSR has not evaluated the problems, costs and the reliability of 
a CCH system storing multistate records at the state level. 


Page 38 


Misinterpretation of Exhibit 15 might be lessened 
by changing the heading for column four. For example, inthat > 4 
column under item two, the entry "very high" is misleading in that 
it might be construed to mean that implementation of that policy 
alternative would have the effect of increasing cost when actually 
the reverse is intended. A more suitable caption for the column 
might be "Policy Change Effect on Cost Reduction." 


Item 3 should be amended to reflect management 
control by a criminal justice agency. 


Item 4 gives the impression that the lack of cooperation 
between law enforcement and the judiciary in some states limits 
disposition reporting to OBTS/CCH and can be alleviated through the 
allocation of funds. There is not, of course, a direct relationship 
between the lack of cooperation and the lack of funding. Further, 
funding is not the fundamental problem retarding cooperation between 
law enforcement and the judiciary. A restatement of Item 4 would be 
desirable. 


Page 39 
Exhibit 15, Policy Issue 11, deals with "Management 


control of’ CDS, not "the criminal history exchange program" as 
indicated. Under "Policy Alternatives" ILSR has exceeded the bounds 
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' mented management control as a problem, but it is improper for 


of its technical study in recommending who should have management 
control of CDS, It is proper for the study report to point out frag- 


ILSR to proceed in designating who should have full control. If the 
alternative was meant to refer to fuller coordination between the 
funding and management functions for CDS, this item should be re- 
stated, since it is unclear and misleading in its present form. 


In addition to the above, Policy Issue 11 sets out asa 
policy alternative "1971 OMB recommendation for coordination of 
interstate criminal history exchange program at the level of the 
Attorney General, '' and indicates that this would have a "high" cost 
impact on the program, It is not clear from the manner in which this 
item is presented how coordination of the program at the Attorney 
General level will result in a substantial cost reduction. 


With respect to the CCH program, the Attorney General 
previously issued a policy decision authorizing the FBI to manage ‘that 
program. Mr. Clarence M. Kelley, Director, FBI, stated the problem 
quite clearly in his testimony of 3/7/74, before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights: 


"J must frankly tell you that the CCH concept cannot 
realize success unless decisions are made which 
provide the FBI with all the management authority 
necessary to implement the decisions of the NCIC 
Advisory Policy Board...In order to develop and 
implement a successful and effective CCH program... 

it is essential to clearly delineate the role of the 

funding authority and that of the operations and 
management authority. The operational agency, once 
designated, should be afforded the authority as well as 
responsibility to carry out its program. The authority 
of the funding agency must be geared to support the 
operational agency and be compatible with the needs and 
requirements of the system. I must honestly state that 
unless a single operating agency is given full manage- 
ment control and funding support necessary to imple- 
ment a unified CCH program, I would have no alternative 
but to recommend that any FBI management responsibility 
for a CCH program be terminated, " 
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of they¥{DS Cost and Benefit.Study.Réport. Following within a few weeks 

will be}]those portions of the study report which provide detailed cost 


support for the figures shown in the summary. We hope to transmit the 
entire draft to you in April. 


Delay beyond that anticipated at the time of the last Advisory Board 
meeting was caused by the need to make several iterations of the very eo car 
detailed and voluminous CCH cost calculations. Ultimately we were forcéd 
to automate the calculations in order to be able to re-calculate when new ° 3 
or revised cost factors were introduced. The final cost calculations were! —§. # 
completed on February 20 and, in view of the long delay, we elected to . 
send you the summary results while we are compiling the approximately %—~ 
400 page draft report. b6 
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This summary is not intended for general distribution. The cost, 
figures will certainly change following your review, and the FBI's review, 
of the detailed cost sections. Please do not distribute copies of this draft. 


Following mailing of the balance of the draft we will contact Board 
members to arrange a review meeting. In the meantime, your comments 
on the summary and the main report will be valuable for preparation of 
materials for that meeting. 
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1. INTRODUCTION : 


; A Comprehensive Data System Cost and Benefit Study was under- 
taken by the Institute for Law and Social Research, Washington, D.C., 
for the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Department of Jus- 
tice. 


- The objective of the study was to project the cost and benefits of 
the Comprehensive Data System (CDS). Emphasis was given to the 
cost and benefits of the interstate exchange of criminal histories, or 
Computerized Criminal History (CCH) program. 


This study identified potential benefits which justify the develop- 
ment, in some form, of both the criminal history and statistical com- 
ponents of the CDS program. However, the cost estimate of $555.7 


million through 1984 is significantly in excess of planned funding levels. - 


These costs, in the opinion of the project team, are higher than neces- 
sary to achieve the anticipated benefits. . 


Costs somewhat below or significantly above the level projected in 
this study, however, may actually be experienced depending on 


future CDS policies. A secondary purpose of this study, then, became - 


the identification of policies which can be altered to reduce the cost 
of the CDS program. : 


This executive summary presents a background description of the 
’ CDS program, summary descriptions of projected cost and benefits of 
the CDS program and its components, and a discussion of the policy 
issues which should be studied for improved cost-effectiveness. 


Background 


As an outgrowth of the impetus given to the development of crim- 
inal justice information systems by the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, LEAA conducted a review of state criminal 
justice information system capabilities in 1969 and concluded that a 
uniform format for criminal history records would facilitate both the 
interstate exchange of such records and the compilation of comparable 
criminal statistical data. 


Also in 1969, LEAA launched Project SEARCH (System for Elec- 
tronic Analysis and Retrieval of Criminal Histories) with the dual pur- 
pose of developing a prototype system for the interstate exchange of 
criminal history data and of enhancing state criminal history capabil- 
ities. After Project SEARCH had demonstrated the feasibility of a crim- 
inal history exchange system the Attorney General, in late 1970, autho- 
rized the FBI to manage such a system. 


Uy ees 


@ Currently, the FBI's computerized National Crime Information Center 
(NCIC) maintains, and responds to state inquiries about, criminal his- 
tory records of Federal, multistate, and single-state.offenders whose | é 
records -have been entered in the system. This CCH capability of es 
NCIC is, in essence, an improved and automated rap sheet which can . 
be accessed in a matterorsecorids. ; 

Concurrent with efforts to develop CCH, LEAA initiated a project 
to develop a state-level, computer-based method of recording key events . 
_relating to persons as they pass through the criminal justice system. | 
Called’ Offender-Based Transaction Statistics (OBTS), the automated sys- 
tem is expected to be as informative about criminal justice operations 
as CCH is about suspects and criminals. : 


Onset of CDS 


In 1972, the CDS program was announced by LEAA as a major: 
milestone in its commitment to improve state and local criminal justice 
statistical and information system capabilities. Explicit in the program 
guidelines1/ was the goal of a voluntary state system, integrated to pro- 
vide, without unnecessary duplication, both a national criminal history 
exchange capability and national criminal justice statistics. 


To support this goal, CDS included an OBTS/CCH component, link- 
ing those twe projects to a common data base. In addition, the program 


© included four other components described in the following paragraphs. 
eer Statistical Analysis Center (SAC). The purpose of SAC is to pro- 

wee vide’a professional staff that will oversee and coordinate a state's crim~- 
ee inal justice information and statistical systems; specify data require- 


ments and insure quality control of data collection; coordinate technical 
assistance to agencies participating in CDS development; supply objec~ 
-tive, interpretative analyses of criminal justice data to appropriate 
agencies; and report criminal justice data accurately and uniformly for 
national-level comparisons. : 


Uniform Crime Reports (UCR). The goal of UCR is to establish 
responsibility in a State-level agency for the centralized collection and 
reporting of uniform crime data gathered by law enforcement agencies 
within the state in accordance with standards developed jointly by the 
FBI and the International Association of Chiefs of Police. The state 
agency then forwards the collected data to the FBI for inclusion in 
its national UCR reports. . 


Management and Administrative Statistics (MAS). This CDS com- 
‘ponent is intended to improve the effectiveness of criminal justice re- 
source allocation by collecting and analyzing data pertaining to the 
financial status, personnel, facilities, and: equipment of the variou 
criminal justice functions at the state and local levels. : 


é 


1/ Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Guideline Manual: Com- 
prehensive Data Systems Program, Washington, D.C., rev. 1974, p. 3. 


-2—. 


Technical Assistance (TA/CDS). The objective of TA is to provide 
state-level professional and technical capabilities needed to develop a 
CDS. ‘ ; , : 


Current Status of CDS 


. Since its inception in May 1972, 35 states have indicated a willing- 
ness to become part of CDS: to accept CDS funding on the-one hand 
and to agree to regulations regarding the various components, their 


_ development, and assumption of future funding. The states participat- 


ing are-indicated in Exhibit 1 by a check under the CDS Action Plan 


-column. ; 


As of February 1975, 29 states had received CDS grants for one 
or more components. . Exhibit 1 also reveals grant awards to states 
for each component. (Component funding from other sources is not 
shown. For example, Florida's CCH system, developed with limited 
funding from Project SEARCH and major funding from state appropria- 


tions, became operational in 1972. sittumeh-operational, Etoride has 
mot received CDS funding for OBTS/CCH.) Twenty-two states have re- 


ceived funding to establish SAC's;. states have received one or more 
awards for OBTS/CCH; 21 have UCR funding; and 6 and 7 have received 
MAS and TA/CDS grants, respectively. 


GAO Observations 


Regarding the development of a criminal history exchange system, 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) issued a report2/ which concluded 
that cost estimates of a project of this size were needed before the 
sponsoring Federal agencies or the Congress could decide whether they 
were able or willing to meet the financial requirements of the system. 
Further, since state and local governments were to assume project costs 
after a reasonable period of Federal assistance, it was vital that they 
‘have the information necessary to determine whether they could 
finance the development and continued operation of the system. 


Thus, GAO recommended that either the FBI or LEAA " determine 
the total cost of developing and operating the criminal history exchange 
system so that the participants can decide whether they are able, or 


willing, to meet the system's financial requirements." This recom- 
- mendation was foreshadowed ice al who, as Commis- 


sioner of the Florida Department of Law Enforcement, presented a 
paper in 1972 at the International Symposium on Criminal Justice In- 
formation and Statistics Systems: ; : 


‘ 
oF 


2/General Accounting Office, Development of a Nationwide Criminal 


Data Exchange System--Need to Determine Costs and Improve Re- 
porting (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, January 
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the interstate criminal history exchange had two major effects. 
it led to LEAA's initiation of the CDS Cost and Benefit Study and, sec- 
ond, to the-recognition that it should produce reliable data to support 


"The anticipated benefits from CCH-OBTS in providing 
documentation on the effectiveness of the criminal justice 
system are well worth the effort necessary for its develop- 

ment, implementation and operation. ... ‘ 


"However, these systems require a major expenditure of 
time, resources, and money while providing little visible 
signs. of benefit in the short run. Criminal justice managers 
will be placed in the difficult position of going before legis- 
latures to justify that CCH-OBTS. returns are, infact, worth 
the expenditure. The cost-utility relationship between the 
current and proposed systems will be given particular atten- 
tion, for we are in an era of intense competition with other 
governmental services for the tax dollar." 


These concerns with the quality of available cost projections for 


policy decisions in the following areas: ‘ 


. State-level predictions of the cost of criminal jus- 
tice information system projects, especially CDS 
components. 


.« Federal-level assessment of the financial implica- 
tions of.the total CDS program. : ¢ 


. State-level assignment of system development 
priorities to maximize system benefits within re- 
source constraints. : 


. State-level recognition of the benefits to be derived 
from a criminal justice information system. 


. LEAAcomparison of cost to results, affecting fund- 
‘ing decisions and performance evaluations. 


First, 


2. PROJECT APPROACH | 


The CDS Cost and Benefit Study was performed over a one-year 
period with approximately seven months devoted to field study and five 
months to analysis. 


Field study entailed visits to the criminal justice agencies of eleven 
states, three regional areas, five municipalities, andthe FBI. , During . 
the field study, the team investigated costs and procedures for: 


The identification process; 
Namesearch and fingerprint search methods; 


‘ Collection and entry of arrest data to OBTS and 
CCH; 


Collection and entry of disposition data (arrest, 
judicial, corrections) to OBTS and CCH; 


Conversion of criminal histories; 


se 


Storage of fingerprints and criminal histories; 


Transmission ofcriminal histories, both inter- and 
intra-state; and 


Interfaces with regional, local, judicial, and correc- 
tions information systems. : 


Preliminary analysis identified the need to automate the CCH cost 
calculations and the need to perform several support studies. Prin- 
.cipal among these studies was an analysis of 6,300 manual criminal 
histories made available by the FBI. This analysis was made to deter- 
mine the rate of growth of the number of offenders of each of several 
types which would exist in an automated criminal history data base 
(Appendix B, Cost and Benefit Study Report). 


The CCH cost-calculations were automated ona Tektronix, Model 
31, programmable calculator. <A detailed description of these calcula- 
tions is given inAppendix A.1 of the Study Report. The calculations were 
made at the individual state level and were later summarized by popula- 
tion quintile for presentation in the report. No attempt was made 
to allocate these estimated costs between state, block grant, or CDS 
funding sources. The calculations can be rerun to estimate CCH cost 
under a variety of implementation assumptions. The CCH assumptions 
programmed for this report are described in Section 4 of this summary. 
General assumptions applicable to CDS cost estimation are discussed 
below. 


CDS Cost Estimation Assumptions 


The following five assumptions governed the cost estimation process 
#08 all CDS components: 


. All states will implement all five CDS components. 


Political or jurisdictional obstacles will not signif- 
icantly delay pa cc 


. OBTSand CCHshare a ‘common data collection sys- 
tem. : 


. UCR will be implemented according to FBI spacitic 
cations. 


. SAC, MAS, and TA/CDS funding levels are control- 
lable. 


All states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia (hereafter 
referred to as the 52 states) were assumed to build all five CDS com-- 
ponents, excepting CCH in the District of Columbia which would con- 
tinue.to be handled by the FBI. Since they could reasonably be expected 
to complete CDS development by January 1, 1983, the estimates cover 
a 10-year period, 1975 to 1984. This time frame includes completion 
of the system and two years of purely operational and TAI EHeHCe ex- 
pense. 


Political and jurisdictional obstacles that are currently delaying © 
CCH development were not recognized.in.assessing cost and benefits. 
Participants were assumed to load criminal records at the completion 
of system development, to interface with the national index, to update 
records with 100 percent of NCIC/CCH criterion arrests on a timely 
basis, and to record dispositions linked to arrests for privacy and other 
considerations. 


While OBTS was separated from CCH for analytical purposes, the 
two databases were assumed tobe linked operationally by a centralized, 
single-entry, data collection procedure satisfying OBTS and CCH re- 
quirements simultaneously. OBTS development and operating costs were 
_estimated as if states added OBTS data collection and report generation 
capabilities to existing CCH systems. 


States receiving UCR funding under CDs were assumed to peceeed 
according to the standard FBI implementation procedure ahd to produce 
‘a system to FBI specifications. 


Funding policies for the SAC, MAS, and TA components were as- 
sumed to continue past practices. The highly controllable nature of 
expenditures for these components made an elaborate model unneces- 
sary. However, the future cost of these components is very sensitive 
to changes in LEAA funding policies. 


Cost Estimation Methodology 


SAC, UCR, MAS, and TA/CDS costs were projected from a survey 
of grants already awarded to states. From this survey and consultations 
’ with the FBI concerning UCR, the’ LEAA funding policy for these com- 
.ponents was inferred. The cost estimates were produced by extrapolat- 
ing this policy to the remaining states over future years. 


OBTS/CCH, ‘with its relatively uncontrollable future financial re- 
quirements, demanded a more elaborate estimation effort, Field trips 
were made to 11 states where significant OBTS/CCH planning or imple- 
mentation had taken place. During the field trips, information was 
collected on the designs of the systems, past and anticipated expendi- 
tures, telecommunications and computing equipment requirements, and 
_ personal services required for both the automated system and the manual 

System being replaced. . 3a 

Based on the 1li-state survey, OBTS/CCH cost elements were 
classified as either development or operating costs. Separate OBTS 
and CCH development cost estimates were made by extrapolating data 
from the study states to the remaining states. 


To estimate OBTS/CCH operating costs, a model was constructed 
in the form of flowcharts and task descriptions, depicting state and 
Federal processing operations. Datafrom a sample of FBI manual crim- 
inal histories were used to establish a relationship between the annual 
volume for each task and arrest volumes: predicted for 1975 through 
1984. Unit costs for each task, adjusted for regional salary differen- 
tials, were used to convert processing volumes into CCH operating cost 
estimates by year. 


Annual OBTS operating costs were estimated using the same model 
and were computed as the cost of augmenting the CCH data base with 
the required OBTS data. Development and operating estimates were 
. combined to produce annual OBTS and CCH cost estimates. 


3. CDS COST SUMMARY 


Annual and total projected costs for the CDS program are shown 
in Exhibits 2 and 3. As shownin Exhibit 2, total cost to develop and 
operate the entire CDS program for the 10-year period 1975 to 1984 
is estimated to be $403.8 million, or $555.7 million after adjusting 
for inflation. Annual CDS costs by 1984, after completion of develop- 
ment, are projected at $47.5 million or $77.0 million with adjustments 
for inflation. . a a . 
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EXHIBIT 2: COS COST BY YEAR IN CONSTANT AND CURRENT DOLLARS 


. 


By 1981, CDS annual costs, measured in 1975 dollars, will have 
almost leveled off below $50 million. The leveling shown in Exhibit 3 
occurs because of the completion of development efforts, and because the 
declining cost of computer and telecommunications technology partially 
offsets the small, continuing growth of personnel costs. 
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EXHIBIT 3: COST OF TOTAL CDS PROGRAM 
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The accuracy of this forecast depends upon modification of trends 
and policies which differ from two of the principal assumptions upon 
which the cost estimates were based. The areas of divergence from 
these two assumptions are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Medium-cost record .conversion policy. This assumption, made 
in Section 4, expects a medium cost, "first-offender automation policy" 
for ‘manual criminal history conversion. .However, the more costly "re- 
entrant conversion policy" is presently in use in most states. If con- 
tinued, this latter policy would more than double the OBTS/CCH per- 
. sonnel costs included in this estimate. 


: A specific timetable for CCH start- -up in each of the 52 states. 

This aSsumption is also Stated in Section 4 as a basis for CCH cost 
projection. Present expectation differs from two elements of this time- 
table: ; 


.«- All CDS components were assumed to become operational 
no later than January 1, 1983. Actually several of the 
less advanced states have no present plans to participate 
in CDS. The failure of these states to participate will 
reduce CDS funding requirements only slightly since most 
are included in the 20 smallest’ states comprising popula- 
tion quintiles 4 and 5 and accounting for only nine percent 
of overall CDS cost (Exhibit 6, Section 4). Non-partici- 
pation by some states will, however, cause the loss of 
some potential savings for the FBI. 


. States already participating inOBTS/CCH are assumed to 
have kept up with their workloads. ,Few of the states al- 
ready participating in CCH have been able to process ar- 
rest and disposition records without building up large 


processing backlogs. Two states have withdrawn from —— 


NCIC/CCH after the dat@é assumed in this study for start- 
up of their system operation, and other states have 
dropped one or more entire ‘years of datafrom their entry 
process in order to catch up. ‘Therefore, actual 1975 - 
costs will be somewhat less than those projected, and the 
missing costs would add to future-year projections when 
those states are able to process their outstanding back- 
logs. 


Cost estimates were made assuming the development of a healthy 
CCH system and CDS program. Since the above assumptions may not 
be realizable, theCDS cost projections may require adjustment. How- 
ever, new cost projections under alternative assumptions can be pro-. 
duced rapidly in the future because the calculations which produced — 
them were automated. 
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4. CCH COST ESTIMATES 


This section discusses specific CCH assumptions which supple- 
ment the general CDS assumptions described in Section 2. The con- 
struction of a cost model for CCH operation and development is then 
outlined, followed by a summary of the projected CCH operating and 
development costs. 


Assumptions for CCH Cost Estimation 


Although NCIC has broadly defined a national criminal history 
exchange system, many details affecting CCH costs are currently un- 
specified. State record conversion criteria, the path of disposition 
data from courts to state repositories, and the date each state will 
contribute its first records to NCIC/CCH exemplify cost factors that 
have not, or cannot, be fully specified by LEAA or the FBI. There- 
fore, it was necessary to precede actual CCH cost estimation by 
specifying general assumptions reflecting (1) policies'in the 11 states 
_visited during this study, (2) announced intentions of FBI/NCIC and 
LEAA, (3) anticipated legislative activity, and (4) the opinions of in- 
formed observers. The principal assumptions centered around: 


Single-state/multi-state configuration; 
Medium-cost record conversion policy; 
100 percent fingerprint and disposition submission; 


Generally available technology; - r 
Cost/performance improvements in computing and 
telecommunications technology; ‘ 


. Specific timetable for CCH start-up in each of the 
52 states; and 


. System response types are generally consistent with 
current NCIC/CCH capabilities. : 


Single-state/multi-state configuration. All single-state, non- 
Federal, criminal histories were assumed to reside in state data bases 
while multistate and Federal criminal histories are stored in NCIC/ 
CCH. The NCIC central file also contains an index to all single-state 
histories. The index contains sufficient identification data to permit 
retrieval of the criminal history from a state data base. This assump- 
tion is in accordance with an announced NCIC/CCH policy which has yet 
to be implemented. Present practice calls for ay procedure in which 
single-state records also reside ‘in the NCIC/CCH Aata base. 


‘ 


@ : Medium-cost record conversion policy. Each state was assumed 
. , to establish automated records for all first offenders arrested after 
its CCH begins operation. Prior histories will be converted only for 
non-automated multistate offenders who are being arrested for the first 
time in a new state and for automated subjects whose NCIC/ CCH records 
are found by a state to be incomplete. Therefore, estimated conversion 
cost lies between the less expensive policy of automating only first- 
offender records and the more expensive policy of converting manual 
histories of all subjects rearrested after CCH begins operation. - 


100 percent fingerprint and disposition submission. Legislation was 
assumed to exist requiring that each state receive finger print-supported 
reports of all arrests for NCIC criterion offenses. Also Federal and 
state security and privacy laws were assumed ‘to require that each arrest 
report be supplemented by a record of the dispositions of all charges. 


Generally available technology. . All participants were assumed to 
operate well within fe chiological frontiers anticipated through the esti- 
mation period. Data storage, computer processing, and telecommuni- 
cations costs were all assumed to decline at rates conservatively re- 
flecting recent experience. Widespread, installation of facsimile 
equipment for fingerprint transmission was not assumed nor was auto- 
mated fingerprint identification by either the FBI or the states. 


. Cost/performance improvements in computing and telecommunica- 
@ tions technology. The assumed indices for improvement in computing 
7 power and cost over the 
10-year period are shown 
in Exhibit 4. Computer 
performance for a stan- 
dard installationis ex- 
pected to improve by a 
function which approxi- 
mates 14 percent each 
year, while the cost of 
that installation is ex- 
pected to decline by 5 
percent per year (before 
adjusting for inflation). 
Telecommunication line ; 
costs will decline at 
approximately 9 percent 
and data base storage 
devices at 15 percent 
each year. Personnel 
productivity, measured 
by output. per man-hour, 
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is assumed to be constant over the projection period. Price and salary 
levels were assumed to increase according to forecasts appearing in 
the FY 1976 U.S. Budget. 


A specific timetable for CCH start-up. CCH cost is. very sensitive 
to the time phasing of state participation. Therefore, a timetable was 
prepared based on the earliest expected date that each state could attain 
sufficient technical capability. The timetable reflects the opinions of 
LEAA regional systems specialists, CDS project managers, and NCIC 
personnel. However, it is optimistic because all states were assumed 
to participate, and lengthy delays for resolution of political and bureau- 
cratic issues were not included. The timetable implies that twelve 
states, with about 60 percent of all arrests, will have operating CCH 
systems by 1976 and that all states will be operational by 1981. 


System response types are generally consistent with current NCIC/ 
CCH capabilities. System response types include: on-line remote name-. 


Search, on-line remote criminalsummary production, on-line full crim- 
inal history retrieval for record maintenance only, and off-line (batch) 
output of criminal histories for mailing to requesting agencies within 
24 hours. , 

Additional CCH sesinpuons are discussed in Appendix A of the 
Cost and Benefit Study Report. 


CCH Operating-Cost Model 


A CCH operating-cost model was used to calculate all elements of 
annual CCH. cost for each state and for each year of operation as a 
function of the predicted arrest volume ,for each meats The model con- 


* 


* gists of: 


. Flowcharts describing state and Federal CCH process- 
ing of arrest updates, disposition updates, and inquiries; 


. A description of the work content for cack task illustrated 
on the flowchart; 


Unit-cost estimates for each task; 


. Definitions of the 16 types of arrestees moving through 
the flow paths; and 


.: Lists of tasks applicable to each arrestee WEE. during 
disposition processing and inquiry. 


An excerpt from a cost model flowchart is shown in Exhibit 5. It 
illustrates the decision-making processing for conversion of an ar- 
restee's prior history based upon a criminal summary response from 
NCIC. The model depicts arrestee type E, a non-automated subject 
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EXHIBIT 5: EXCERPT FROM COST MODEL FLOUCHART 


becoming a multistate offender with the currentarrest, incurring a$2. 81 
conversion cost in the state of current arrest. Arrestee type G, whose 
‘single-state record established by another state lacks one or more prior 
arrests in the current state, would incur the $2.81 and automatically 
generate one administrative telecommunication message to NCIC. The 
message would advise NCIC to retrieve the other state's history and 
create a full multistate record. 


Cost calculations, for the representation given in Exhibit 5, re- 


- quire estimates of the proportion of arrestees belonging to each type. 


These estimates were drawn from a sample of FBI manual criminal 
histories. The time intervals between prior arrests on the manual 
records were used to predict the intervals between future arrests to 
be recorded in CCH under the.assumed conversion policy. Separate 
estimates were made for subjects with prior single-state, multistate, 
and Federal records. Joint application of the time interval and interstate 
mobility distributions to a linear projection of recent arrest trends 
generated arrest forecasts by type of arrestee. The cost model was 
used to translate these arrest forecasts into CCH operating cost esti- 
mates. 


4 


CCH Development Cost Model 


“ Development cost estimation did not require the rigorous modeling 
necessary for operational cost estimation. Development costs were 
extrapolated from an analysis of the actual CCH cost experience of 
six states. Field study provided cost figures from Arizona, Georgia, 
Minnesota, and New Jersey. Published reports provided additional 
data from New York and Mississippi. Supporting detail was also ex- 
tracted from a review of all OBTS/CCH grant applications. . 


Extrapolation of development cost from the study states to the 52 
states was based on the following assumptions: 


. Astate data communication system was assumed to be in 
place with lines, interfaces and terminals to major law 
enforcement agencies, and-~with an interface to NCIC. 
A portion of the state data communication system's annual 
operating cost was prorated to CCH on the basis of trans- 
action volumes. 


. A statedata processing center was assumed tobe in place 
for processing both CCH and other law enforcement appli- 
cations. State data processing center costs were prorated. 
to CCH as an operating cost in a similar manner. 


. Afull state fingerprint identification capability was as- 
. sumedto be able to process fingerprint cards for all 
NCIC criterion arrests. Cost of additional fingerprint 
processing generated by mandatory 100 percent fingerprint 
submission is attributed to’. CCH as an operating cost. 


. Development tasks were assumed to be completed in the 
‘ following time periods: 


"- Year 1 - systems definition and design, 
‘- Year 2 - start implementation, start staffing, 
- Year 3 - full staff hired, start operation. 


. The size of CCH management and support staffs were 
estimated as a function of the state's population. 


. Excluded from development costs but treated above as 
operating costs are: ". 


- computer upgrade cost, : v a 
= Yor) 


- historical records conversion and data gut 


entry, and 
- additional communication lines and ter- 


minals to major prosecutors’ offices. 
Lah : 
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The development costs were summarized in four categories: pre- 
liminary development, implementation, general support and adminis- 
trative, and investment. ; : 


- Preliminary development costs include the cost of preparing master 
plans, action plans, ahd grant applications. Also included are require- 
ments analysis/systems design and the cost of designing the CCH re- 
porting forms and procedures for disposition reporting. 


Implementation costs include software preparation and computer 
time. — 


General support and administrative costs include staffing and super- 
vision, facilities rental, automotive rental, travelandper diem expense, 
supplies andoffice expense, and indirect cost. Staffing costs, exclusive 
of data preparation staff, were madeby projecting numbers of personnel 
by state population quintilel/ and by applying the average grade salaries: 
for each quintile. Data preparation’staff size was computed on the 
basis of CCH data entry workloads estimated in the operational cost 
model. The calculation of staffing costs is described in detail in Ap- 
pendix A.2 of the Cost and Benefit Study Report. 


Investment Costs included office equipment only, *: 


Development costs were extrapolated by this method for 41 states. 
Individual estimates were made for the eleven other states. 


CCH Cost Summary 


CCH development and operating costs, estimated by state, were 
grouped by population quintiles for presentation inthis report. The char- 
acteristics of the population quintiles are shown in Exhibit 6. 


: The10 largest states, groupedin quintileI, are expected to establish 
their state data bases much earlier than the smaller states. That expec- 
tation is consistent with the fact that 60 percent of all arrests are con- 
centrated in those states. Both the early system start-up and the large 
arrest volumes help explain why 44 percent of CCH cost is attributed 
to those states. Exhibit 6 also shows 27 percent of estimated CCH cost 
attributed to units within the FBI. Most of this cost is accounted for 


by NCIC/CCH data entry for arrests by Federal agencies, non-partici- 


pating states, and the District of Columbia, and by FBI Identification 
Division activities in support of CCH. ; 


"s 


1/ Population quintiles are described below and.in Exhibit 6. 
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Ten Largest States 


FL, CA, NY, PA, IL, 
TX, MI, NJ, MA, OH 


AZ, VT, ME, WV, HI, 
NB, RI, OR, 


Ten Smallest States 


ID, NV, MT, DL, WY, 
NH, SO, ND, VT, AK 


FBI/Ident. & NCIC/CCH - 


EXHIBIT 6: CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION QUINTILES 


Exhibit 7 disaggregates CCH cost inté development and operating 


expense by year for each quintile and for the FBI. The substantial - 


operating cost estimated for the largest quintile reflects the extensive 
CCH development work already accomplished by those states. In all 
quintiles, estimated operating cost rises as states join the system, 
until 1981’ when all states are assumed to be operational. The fairly 


level cost profile following 1981 reflects the interaction of increasing 


transaction volumes, counterbalanced by decreasing costs for data pro- 
cessing, telecommunications, prior history conversion, and error cor- 
rection. 


The substantial proportion of development cost attributed to quintile 
Iindicates that despite large expenditures in past years, completion 
of systems currently being developed will require large expenditures 


in the future. Generally, development costs decrease with state popu- _ 


lation because smaller states need less of the following components: 
training and equipment for coding and entry clerks, sophisticated soft- 
ware to handle large transaction volumes and data bases, and field 
personnel for liaison with local agencies. An exception to this pattern 
is quintile II, where substantial previous development in Minnesota, 
Georgia, and Louisiana lowers expected future development cost below 
that of quintile Il. 
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ESTIMATED CCH DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATING COSTS BY PARTICIPANT 
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Exhibit 8 disaggregates CCH operating cost by major cost elements. 
It indicates that 59 percent of all CCH cost is incurred for labor and 


non-EDP equipment for identification and arrest record processing se 
in the states. An additional 14 percent is allocated to disposition collec- / Wr 
tion and updating, and the remaining 27 percent to hardware and EDP Ww b. 
personnel. Within that 27 percent, the largest component is installation ; 

of terminals in prosecutors! offices. (On-line receipt of criminal sum- oe 


maries, and a consequent need for lines ana terminals, is required to 
realize benefits for prosecutors; however, it was assumed that a hard 
copy full criminal history, mailed within 24 hours of request, would 
satisfy court information needs. Therefore, lines and terminals to 
courts were not included in the cost estimate. ) 


In summary, the analysis of CCH costs showed small development 
costs relative to operating costs. Within operating costs, increasing 
volumes raise personnel requirements throughout the forecast period; 


; ever-improving technology decreases the cost of data base storage, 
& telecommunications, and - computer processing through the forecast 
period. 
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5. STATISTICAL COMPONENTS coe ESTIMATES 


This section includes cost estimates for ue OBTS, UCR, SAC, 
MAS, and TA/CDS components ‘of CDS.. 


OBTS Costs 


OBTS: cost estimates were based on the following sinoipal assump- 
_ tions: 


. The acronym "OBTS” stands for Offender-Based Transac- 
tion Statistics, rather than for Offender-Based Tracking 
System. “Real-time processing is not assumed. 


. State-level data collection and data entry, processed in 
common with CCH, was assumed. OBTS was charged only 
with the marginal cost for data items not required by CCH. 


. OBTS forms contain a common identifier which ‘permits 
the linking of multiple offenses for the same individual. 
Only state-levelOBTS costs were included, i.e., Federal, 
regional, and local costs were epeenicely.: excluded from 
the OBTS cost estimate. . 


- Development costs for OBTS were incurred during the two 
years following CCH start-up. 


OBTS costs are summarizedin Exhibit 9 by population quintile. De- 
velopment costs for the ten smallest states range from $145,000 to’ 
$170,000 for the two-year development period. In the largest states, 
the range extends from $240,000 to $410,000. Individual estimates 
‘were made for 11 advanced states and for the District of volume: 


Development costs, for the ten-year period total $13.9 million, ana 
‘operating costs total $21.0 million. | 


UCR Costs 


UCR cost estimates were based on the assumption that FBI speci- 
fications for a UCR system would be followed, that each state would. 
_ require a two-year development period, that all states would begin 
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~~“development before January L; 1981, and that, consequently, all states 
would be fully operational by January 1, 1983. irk HP a 


Development costs were assumed tobe equal for allstates. Develop- 
mentcosts of $200,000 for year 1 and $175,000 for year 2 were based 
on a consistent pattern ofcosts observedinthe study states..-An observed 
median operations cost of $156,400 was applied to year 3 and beyond. 


UCR operations and development are shown in Exhibit 10. A cost 
leveling is forecast at $8.1 million by 1983, at the completion of the 
development phase. Ten-year development costs total $11.2 million, 
operations cost will be $56.8 million, totaling $68.0 million or, with 
adjustments for inflation, a ten-year total of $93.8 million. 


SAC, MAS and TA/CDS Costs 


Cost estimates for the SAC, MAS, and TA/CDS components were ’ 
based on the assumption that funding for these components would con- 
tinue at present levels. They do not generate uncontrollable expenditure 
requirements and have negligible development costs. All states were 
assumed to be operating these components by January 1, 1981. 


Median costs for active or recently completed projects were used 
in the cost projections. On an annual basis, median costs were: 


“Sac $100, 000 
MAS 31, 900 
TA/CDS - 34, 700 
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| A cost summary for these three components is shown in Exhibit 11. 
“7 * A level annual cost of $8.7 million will be reached by 1981. Ten-year 
total costs are shown below. 
. F3 
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6. CDS BENEFITS . 
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_ A measurement method for CDS benefits was needed for evaluation 
of future CDS policies. Assignment of dollar values to CDS benefits, 
other than for direct cost savings, was rejected early in the project 
as a measure method. It was believed that subjective assignment of 
dollar values, in the absence of a competitive market for CCH pro- 
ducts, would be misleading and of less value for policy analysis than 
would be a cataloging of objectively measurable CDS uses. This proj- 
ect has therefore attempted to (1) identify realizable CDS benefits and 
(2) to quantify the benefits as a basis for policy evaluation. 


CCH Benefits 


Six areas for CCH benefit assessment are examined in this’ sec-, 
tion: d 


. Improvement of the criminal justice decision making 
process; : 


. Federal agency operations; ie es 
. Community stotection: . 

. Protection of individual rights; 

‘ Giieninel justice systems improvements; and 


. Cost displacement, or potential savings to be re- 
alized from the automation of manual processes. 


Improvement -of. the Criminal Justice Decision-Making Process. 
‘Benefit assessment in this area was concerned with the CCH system's 
capability for improving both the quality and speed of criminal justice 
decision-making. The decision processes, and the potential recipients 
of CCH benefits are listed below. ‘ 


The principal operational benefits of CCH are the potential improve- 
ments inthe quality and timeliness of criminal justice decisions. These 
‘benefits result from the availability of information from CCH which is 
not otherwise available within a usable time period (e.g., a record of 
crimes committed in a distant jurisdiction). Rapid CCH response, 
particularly the availability of a criminal summary within seconds, is ~ 
necessary for realization of these decision-making benefits. 
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Citation, Arrest, and 
Minor Case Disposition 


CCH impact on the quality of individual decisions can be determined 
‘through comparisons between the volume of those decisions, and the 
characteristics of the criminal justice system of the future that would 
be affected by "speedy trial" legislation, and recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals. 
Exhibit 12 presents an estimate of the numbers of decisions in 1975 
and 1984 and an indication of decision time constraints based on recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Commission (NAC). This analysis 
indicates that by 1984, CCH could potentially contribute to the quality 
of over 19 million decisions annually, and that it might improve the 
quality of those decisions, specifically those which must be made within 
a matter of hours. Such decisions. number in excess of 12 million ac- 
cording to the same estimate: 


Plea Negotiation and 
Trial Preparation 


Sentencing and Supervision 
of Sentenced Offenders 


Exhibit 13 shows a projection to 1984 of the number of arrests by 
year and the number of decisions potentially supportable by CDS. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period 1975-1984, there are over 165 million potentially 
supportable decisions. With the implementation schedule assumed for 
cost-estimation, CCH will be able to support nearly 73 million, or 
44 percent of the potentially supportable decisions. By 1984, CCH sup- 
port will increase to 62 percent and will continue to increase. 
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EXHIBIT 12: RESPONSE TIME REQUIREMENTS FOR CCH INQUIRIES 
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EXHIBIT 14: DECISIONS SUPPORTED BY CCH BY CRIMINAL JUSTICE FUNCTION 


' Exhibit 14 shows the six decision-making processes in four func- 
tional groupings: (1) police, (2) prosecutor, (3) judiciary and prose- eS 
cutor, and (4) judiciary and corrections. Of Specific interest in the 
_ 1984 portion is the major support afforded in non-police areas. Prior 
to 1984, the major beneficiaries will be the prosecution, the judiciary 
and correctional officials. 


Federal Agency Operations. CCH will benefit those Federal agen- 
cies with criminal justice responsibilities as well as those making in- 
quiries associated with employment and licensing decisions (pursuant 
to Public Law 92-544), and Federally chartered or insured banking in- 
stitutions. Federal agencies in the Department of Justice which will 
benefit from CCH are the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Immi- 5 
gration and Naturalization Service, Bureau of Prisons, U.S. Marshall ~ 
Service, and Drug Enforcement Administration. Within the Department 
of Treasury, examples are U.S. Secret Service, Bureau of Customs, 
and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms. Examples of other 
affected Federal agencies are the U.S. Postal Service, U.S. Civil ‘ 
Service Commission, and Small Business Administration. = 
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Federal agencies are a major user of the present NCIC/CCH sys- 
tem. During the month of September, 1974, nearly 30 percent of ‘all - 
NCIC/CCH criminal summary inquiries were from Federal agencies, 
principally the U.S. Secret Service, FBI Field Offices, the Bureau 
of Customs and the Bureau of Prisons. This relatively high Federal 
use no doubt reflects the large percentage of the CCH data base currently 
devoted toFederal offenders. As state record contributions grow, state 
inquiry volumes should follow, decreasing the proportion of total in- 
quiries that are made by Federal agencies. The sole Federal consumer 
of on-line fullcriminal histories in September 1974 was the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons with inquiries totaling 53.6 percent of the national traffic. 


Community protection. Community protection will be improved in 
several ways through the use of CCH information. These involve the 
enforcement of criminal statutes directed at recidivists; special handling 
of career criminals; assessment of the danger potential of persons in 
custody; awareness of previous escapes from custody and failures to’ 
appear for trial; and screening of persons for positions of public trust. 


Protection of individual rights. CCH can have both -positive and 
negative effects on individual rights. 


. Positive effects. CCH will assist in minimizing unnecessary 
incarceration by providing more information at the time of bail hearing. 
A potential benefit exists for reduction of danger to persons in jail by 
identifying and isolating dangerous inmates. CCH will also promote 
evenhanded treatment, especially when diversionary decisions are to 
be made. : 


CCH can contribute to protection ofthe privacy of individual's rec- 
ords. Individuals having arrest records are entitled to protection from 
harm that might result from dissemination of inaccurate records or 
from their unlawful use. Present abuses include the timing and com- 
pleteness with which records are‘established, updated, sealed and 
purged. -In some cases, locally maintained records have been-used in 
a manner contrary to law and sound public policy--notably, private 
agencies have obtained information as part of pre-employment investi- 
gations. CCH may reduce these abuses through the exercise of opera- 
tional controls and audits which are not available to manual systems. 
For example, CCH can edit records to assure that they are updated 
within time limits, especially final disposition data. It can automatically 
generate messages to responsible authorities requesting the submission 
of such data. It has the potential for automatically erasing arrest in- 
formation when certain criteria, e.g., the addition of disposition data 
within certain time periods, are not met. Automated sealing and 
purging can be done with more certainty and at a much lower cost. 
Safeguards can be installed (e.g., terminal operator codes) to provide 
greater protection for records than can be given records stored in file 
folders. 
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Negative effects. Individuals who might gain unauthorized access 
to a terminal would have the opportunity to acquire information about 
individuals from throughout the United States. Such information could 


be used for extortion or otherwise to a the reputation of individuals 
of record in the system. 


Criminal Justice Systems Improvement. Implementation of Stan- 
dards and Goalsi7 recommendations of NAC will be facilitated by CCH. 


The effects of CCH are assessed in Appendix C of the Cost and Benefit 
Study Report as they apply to the following standards: 


Use of Citations 
Police Standard No. 4.4: Citation _ 


» Courts Standard No. 4.2: Citation and-‘Summons in Lieu of Ar- 
rest 


Corrections Standard No. 4.3: Alternatives to Arrest 
Screening and Diversion , 
_ Police Standard'No. 4.3: Diversion = 
Courts Standard No. 2.1 and 2. 2: Diversion 
Corrections Standard No. 3.1: Use of Diversion 


Pretrial Release 


Ponce Standard No. 4.4: Release on Own Recognizance 


Courts Standard No. 4.5: Presentation Before Judicial 
Officer Following Arrest 


“ Courts Standard No. 4.6: Pretrial Release 
Safety of Persons in Jail 


Corrections Standard No. 2.4: Protection Against Personal 
Abuse 


i1/National Advisory Commission ‘on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals, Six Reports of the National Advisory Commission on Crim- 
inal Justice Standards and Goals (Washington, D-C., Government 


Printing Office, January, 1973). 
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© . Speedy Trials 
. _ Police Standard No. 4.1: Cooperation and Coordination 
Courts Standard No. 3.1: Abolition of Plea Negotiation 


Courts Standard No. 4.1: Time Frame for Prompt Process- 
; ing of Criminal Cases 


Courts Standard No. 4.3: Procedure in Misdemeanor Prosecu- 
tion ; 


Courts Standard No. 4.8: Preliminary Hearing and Arraign- 
ment : 


Courts Standard No. 4.9: Pretrial Discovery 
Courts Standard No. 4.10: Pretrial Motions and Discovery 
Courts Standard No. 4.11: Priority Case Scheduling 


Courts Standard No. 4.10: Expediting Criminal Trials 


‘ 


Cost Displacement, or potential savings, to be realized from the 

automation at manual processes. Potential cost savings of $130 million 

@ over the ten year period from 1975 to 1984 could be realized from re- 

placement of manual functions by automated CCH operations. $45 million 

of this amount could be realized by the states and $85 million at the 

FBI's Identification Division if the manual update of rap sheets were 

' halted for all subjects automated in the CCH system. However, pre- 

sent practice and informed opinion suggest that parallel’ operation of 

manual and automated systems may continue for several years. For 

this reason the project team elected not to subtract this cost displace- 

ment amount from the projected costs shown in Section 3 of this sum- 

mary. These savings will remain potential until policies are established 
to reduce parallel operations. 


Summary. Congressional enactment of speedy trial legislation, and 
its implementation over the next 16 months, will have a profound effect 
on the Federal judicial system. This newly enacted Federal legislation 
may stimulate enactment of similar statutes in the states. When this 
happens, current manually operated criminal history systems will not 
be able to support the millions of decisions which must be made within 
hours of the time of arrest. 


If the criminal justice system is to evolve as NAC recommends 
and if it is to work effectively within speedy-trial time constraints, then 
an automated criminal history exchange system will be a necessity. 
Until that necessity arises, CCH benefits can be summarized as: 


Tce 


Support for 73 million state and local decisions for the 
period 1975 to 1984, : 


. Support of Federal agency operations for national seé- 
curity, criminal justice, employment, and licensing. 


. Facilitating the exchange of criminal history information 
for community protection as well as protection of indivi- 
dualrights, realizing that hazards are introduced for per- 
sonal security and privacy. 


. Support for important criminal justice eyetem improve- 
ment as recommended by NAC, and 


. Potential cost savings of $130 million from automation of 
manual processes. 
a i es 
.OBTS Benefits . 
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At the state level, offender-based transaction statistics can sreviae 


analytical support for a number of activities. Among these‘are: 


. Allocating limited funds among correctional. institu- 
tions, state court and prosecution activities, and spe- 
cialized criminal investigation efforts. 


. Planning and managing probation, parole, and correc- 
tional programs, particularly when workloads are de- 
termined by flows of subjects across jurisdictional lines. 


. Coordinating and evaluating special ‘investigative/prose- 
cutorial efforts targeted at narcotics -or organized , 
crime. : 


. Identifying and ameliorating scheduling problems in state 
trial courts. 


. Developing and evaluating legislative initiatives in the 
fields of penal statutes, specification of permissable 
sentences, and judicial procedure. 


Additional state-level uses have ee cited in Project SEARCH 


Technical Reports 4 and 5. 


At the local level, on-line offender-based tracking systems provide 


a number of capabilities. Among these are: 


. Ability to answer, status and schedule inquiries from 
litigants and witnesses. 


. Ability to monitor aging of cases. 


. Ability to locate pending cases involving police officers 
no longer available for court appearance. ~ d 
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" In addition, these tracking systems can periodically produce trans- 
action statistics, with additional uses. These include: 


e 


port. 


y 


Ability to identify multiple cases pending against same 
individual and to use this knowledge in bond recommen- 
dations. , 


Ability to plan police manpower uses based on knowl- 
edge of when officers are needed in court. 


Establishment of- ‘priorities in the use of criminal jus- 


‘tice resources, with evidence of the impact of one seg- 


ment's priorities on other segments of the criminal jus- 
tice Peon : 
Iniproved police/prosecution coordination to decrease 
the incidence of unsuccessful prosecutions caused by 
procedural difficulties. 


Program evaluation and’planning in suchareas as prison 
furloughs, pre-trial diversionary programs, and in- 
creased use of citations in lieu of pre-trial detention. 


Since either the city police or county: sheriff may make an arrest, 
resulting in adjudication by the county and sentencing to a county or 
state institution local tracking and statistical capabilities are signif- 
Tcantly enhanced by a state-level system recording flows across juris- 
dictional lines. 


"Although the above benefits are substantial, it is not clear whether 
‘OBTS as currently designed achieves them efficiently. 
tions concerning OBTS as a component of CDS include: 


Whether the cost of delayed CCH implementation caused 


_ by linkage toOBTSis outweighed by the improved quality 


of statistics produced as a by-product of operations. 


Whether the improved quality and standardization of data 
entered at the state level justifies the expense of dupli- 
cating data already entered in local tracking systems. 


Whether the protection of privacy provided by omission 
of personal identification from state OBTS data is worth 
more than the resulting limitations on studies of rear- 
rest and recidivism. 


oF 


Because these and other policy questions concerning OBTS require 
substantial further study, a full benefit evaluation of OBTS as a com- 
ponent of CDS does not appear in the CDS Cost and Benefit Study Re- 
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Important ques- 


UCR Benefits 


UCR is expected to provide more complete crime and arrest sta- 
tistics, as the voluntary UCR program becomes state mandated. More 
comprehensive UCR data will enhance state and local law enforcement 
planning by providing: 


More reliable statistical data from which the extent and 
seriousness of the state's, as well as each locality's, 
crime problems can be determined. ; 


. Specific crime and offender data including the age, sex, 
-and race of arrestees--needed for systems planning; and 


. A geographic, as well as a demographic, distribution of 
offenses that will be of value in establishing program 
priorities for both planning and resource allocation. 


UCR statistics benefit law enforcement tactical operations primarily 
by facilitating timely and accurate special studies of particular local 
-erime problems. For example, by combining UCR data with certain 
administrative data, e.g., the size of the work force in a particular 
crime zone, workloads can be continuously monitored and changed in 


an attempt to achieve optimum manpower utilization. : 


Another, and perhaps significant benefit of state-level UCR is that 
it will force many police agencies to keep records of crimes and other 
law enforcement events. Many small agencies have never maintained 
such data completely andaccurately, as required bythe UCR component. 
The significance of this improvement should not be underestimated, but 
dollar-and-cent assessment of it requires rather unrealistic assump- 
tions. ° 


SAC ‘Benefits 


At the present stage of CDS development, Statistical Analysis Cen- 
ter benefits have generally been non-statistical. With rare exceptions, 
data collection systems have not been operational long enough to produce 
usable raw material for statistical analysis. . » 


However, in several states the SAC has served as a focal point for 
expressing user needs to the designers of OBTS/CCH. Tts status, out- 
Side operating criminal justice agencies uniquely qualifies the SAC for 
this role. Therefore, as more states begin OBTS/CCH development in 
the future, this use of the SAC can be expected to grow. 


Benefits of MAS and TA/CDS 


Inthe absence of specific requirements for these components, states 


have used MAS and TA/CDS funds to address a variety of needs specific 
to their situations. No misuse of these funds were noted in the study 
states; however, expenditures on these components cannot be described 
as financing progress toward any single national objective. 
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@ 7. POLICY ISSUES 


‘The costs estimated in this study are significantly higher than those 
originally projected for CDS. Federal funding, originally planned for 
CDS development, is now being used to cover initial operations and other 
costs which some participating states are either unwilling or unable to 
assume.. Many states do not yet perceive the CDS program to be 
permanent and viable. Consequently, they prefer to utilize Federal 
funds to the maximum extent possible while withholding a full commit- 
ment of state personnel and resources. The net result is a CDS pro- 
gram with a growing need for Federal funds. In the opinion of the 
project team, survival of the CDS program will require either an in- 
crease in Federal funding to more than double the present planned level 
over the next 10 years or the revision of several high-cost-impact CDS 
policies to reduce the need for Federal funds. : 


Several policies were identified as candidates for revision, since 
they offer potentially large cost reductions with only: minor losses in 
CDS benefits. ; : , 


These policies are. listed in Exhibit 15, together with comments 
on their contribution to CDS goals, rough assessmiénts of their cost 
impact, and some suggested alternative policy directions. 


@ The alternatives are briefly discussed below. 


i. Participation of all 52 states is anticipated for the CDS program. 
This desirable objective may not be achieved within 10 years because: 
(1) lack of program funds may require-limitation of state participation 
to those most able to help themselves, and (2) many less advanced 
states are unable to meet the administrative requirements for CDS 
-funding in a short time period and may require technical assistance 
or actual Federal support. 


2. Manual epaienl history systems will duplicate CCH operations for 


10-years or more. With few exceptions, the participating states 
and the BI are continuing full manual duplication of their CCH system 


entries and updates. If this policy continues, by 1984, more than $18 
million per year in potential CCH cost savings will be unrealized. 


3. Dedicated computers for CCH must be under the management con- 
trol of a-law enforcement agence Some states have legislatively re- 
stricted the number-ofcomputers or computer centers within the state. 
Current NCIC policy requires that computers for CCH processing, data 
base management, and-message-switching be located under the manage- 

. ment control of (a oe enforcement agency) The conflict between these 
two policies has pre nted-GCH-participation by some states. ee 
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4, Lack of cooperation between law enforcement and judicial agencies 
in some states limits disposition reporting to » In some 
states, lack of cooperation between law enforcement agencies and the 
judiciary severely delays OBTS/CCH implementation, -increases collec- 
tion cost, or diminishes the accuracy and completeness of disposition 
data collected for OBTS/CCH. Potential CDS cost increases, due to 
this problem, have not been incorporated in the cost projections of this 
study. No specific solutions are suggested by the study other than a 
serious need todevelop funding policies which would encourage coopera- 
tion among affected agencies in all participating states. 


5. Delayed fingerprint identification, added processing, and duplicate 
‘reporting. Present practice in most states results in Submissions of 
fingerprint cards to both the state fingerprint identification. bureau and 
to the FBI's Identification Division. Duplicate fingerprint submission 
substantially, and needlessly, raises national fingerprint processing 
costs. Delay is another critical factor; unless the subject is known 
to local authorities, the present fingerprint identification process re- 
turns positive identification of an arrestee (required as the key for 
CCH inquiry) in time periods ranging up to two and three weeks. CCH- 
benefits could be materially enhanced by shortening the time for all 


‘ identifications to hours. . . 


oe 


6. Prior manual histories are converted for subjects rearrested after 


CCH start-up. Compared with "first-offender automation, ” the present 
"re-entrant Conversion" procedure of converting prior manual histories 
can more than double the number of clerical personnel needed during 
the first 10-years of CCH operation. Therefore, this study assumed 
that first-offender automation must replace the current policy for all 
except multistate and Federal offenders. : The CDS Cost and Benefit 
Study demonstrated that very little benefit is lost under the less costly 
policy and that neither policy will retire the manual system within ten 
years of CCH start-up. (See Exhibits B-5 and B-6 in Appendix B of 
the CDS Cost and Benefit Study Report. ) 


7. Multistate offender criminal histories reside in the central NCIC/ 
CCH data base. The present H policy of maintaining multistate 
offender records at NCIC. rather than in the state data bases has been 
based on the joint expectations of lower cost and higher reliability for 
this approach. The CDS Cost and Benefit study, however, found un- 
expectedly high cost associated with error correction of entries to 
' this central data base. Furthermore, several states with strict pri- 
vacy legislation are delaying NCIC/CCH participation because they fear ° 
loss of dissemination control over arrest records contributed to a cen- 
tral file. 


8. Disposition reporting requirements as not being enforced. This 


policy facilitates CCH implementation by avoiding judicial/law enforce- 
ment controversies. However, future privacy legislation may require 


: 
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erasure or expunction of arrest records not followed by dispositions 
within a reasonable time period. In this case, retroactive disposition 
collection would be virtually impossible, rendering much of the data 
base unusable. An LEAA funding policy requiring full disposition re- 
porting should be explored and cost-effective disposition collection 
methods developed. NCIC has an important role to play in encouraging 
full disposition reporting. 


9. OBTS/CCH source document data are collected at the state level. 

Source data coding and key-entry comprise nearly 60 percent o 

cost. Several states are collecting disposition source documents for 
key-entry at the state level even though the same, or similar, data 
are being key-entered into other state and local systems. Significant 
opportunities exist to reduce costs and improve accuracy by a funding 
policy which would encourage non-redundant collection of disposition 
information through interface between OBTS/CCH and other automated 
criminal justice information systems. 7 . 


10. Statistical components are being funded prior to development of 
a national system design. CCH and UCR systems are guided by a limited 
amount of technical design documentation prepared by the FBI, - but the 
statistical components, especially MAS and TA/CDS, are directed only 
by the general guidance given by the CDS Guideline Manual. Asa re- 


-sult, the relativelyfixed amounts granted to states for these components 


are utilized in widely diverse ways which do not necessarily support the 
coherent growth of a national criminal justice statistics capability. 
Guideline revisions should be considered for more specific direction of 
these funds. 


11. Management control of the CDS program, especially criminal his- 
tory exchange, is fragmented among: 


~ , he FBI, including NCIC and the Identification Division, 
for record maintenance and identification; 


LEAA, including funding for the CDS, State Judicial In- 
formation Systems (SJIS), and Offender-Based State Cor- 
rectional Information Systems (OBSCIS) programs; 


. State Planning Agencies (SPA's), which distribute block 
grant funds to state and local agencies; 


FBI/NCIC for systems management and standards (CCH 
and UCR); and 


. FBI/NCIC and LEAA for technical assistance. 


Since CDS inception, several of these policies have raised expendi- 
tures above the level necessary to achieve CDS goals. Until resolved, 


they will continue to do so. The form of their resolution could raise 


future CDS costs above the path projected in this report. Substantial 
future planning, supplemented by analyses of alternatives, will be needed 
to develop a more cost-effective CDS. 
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PRESENT POLICIES. 


3. 


OR EXPECTATIONS 


. Participation of all states is 


anticipated for the CDS prosram: 
However, some states are not 
ready for participation, end 
current funding policies may 
not support participation of ai] 
states within the next ten years. 


Manual criminal history systems 
will duplicate CCH operations 
for ten years or more. 


“Dedicated computers" for €CH 
are_reguired to be under the 


nagement contro 
enforcement agency. 
Revenant ROrRCREEE 


Lack of cooperation between law 
enforcement and judiciary in 
some states limits disposition 
reporting to OBTS/CCH. 


Delayed fingerprint identifica- 
tion response encourages multiple 
submissions, added processing; 
and dupticate reporting ‘ 


EXHIBIT 15: 


" CONTRIESTION te cos 
GOAL’ “ACBISYERENT 


Very high, 


Negative 


Barrier to some 
states’ partici- 
pation - 


Negative 


, 


Negative 


. (a) Delay participation of techni- 


cally less advanced states. Pro- 
cess data from these states at 
Ffedera? level. 


{b) Encourage participation of less 
advanced states by providing tech- 


nical assistance and modified 
funding policies. 


. (a) Refine CCH system design and 


provide technical assistance to 
reduce need for duplicate opera- - 
tions. 

(b) Modify funding policy to re- 
duce financial support for dupli-- 
cate operations. 


. Consider alternative definitions 


of security assurance. 


. Consider funding policies which 


would encourage cooperation in 
those states. 


4 


5 High technology, rapid response 


identification systems would en- 
hance CCH benefits. Encourage a - 
uniform-singte fingerprint sub- 
mission policy, and technical 
assistance by the FBI to the 
states. 


SUMMARY OF COST-RELATED CDS POLICY ISSUES 


4. 
m2 
4 COST Inpact or" 
POLIEY {aANge 
Moderate 
Very nigh 
Unknown e * 


Very high 


PRESENT POLICTES 
OR EXPECTATIONS 


Manual histories are converted for 
subjects rearrested after CCH startup 
(re-entrant conversion policy) 


7. Multistate offender criminal his- 
tories reside in the central 
NCIC/CCH data base 


Dispositions are not required ~ 
for CCH arrest records as 4 
condition for funding 


OBTS/CCH source document data 
are entered.at state level 
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Statistical components are being 
funded prior tc development of a 
national system design. MAS and 
TA/CDS components are undefined 
but account for 6% of CDS cost 
over ten years. 


Management control of the cri- 

minal history exchange program 
is fragmented: 

»FBI/NCIC and F8I/Ident.: 
federal-level data storage 
.LEAA: funding for CDS, SUIS, 
OBSCIS 

-SPA'S: state and local block 
grants 

-FBI/NCIC: systems eaqamenene 
and standards 

-FBI/NCIC and LEAA: technical 

assistance é 
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‘COST IMPACT 08. 
POLLCY CHANGE 


led enero og POLECY ALTERHATIVES 


Ute 


. ' Automate only those subjects whose 


Very low first arrest occurs after CCH Very high 
é startup (first-offender automation 
policy) 
Access to multi- 7. Maintain an index to both single 
state information , and multistate offenders, with High 
is essential to CCH records in state data bases. 


«Higher speed of (a) Full disposition reporting in Lower cost 


CCH implementation NCIC/CCH format ; than full 
.System may violate {b) Full reporting of dispositions disposition 
future privacy . reporting 


linked to arrest charges. 
legislation : 


9. Collect O8TS/CCH dispositions 
through interface with other 
automated systems 


Less with each suc- 
ceeding year (as lo- 
cal criminal justice 
systems are imple- 

mented), 


- Deyelop specific guidelines for 
implementing statistical compo- 
nents. Consider diverting MAS Moderate 
and TA/COS funds to other com- 
ponents until their Beles are 
defined. 


Negative, 


. 3971 OMB recommendation for co- 
ordination of interstate criminal 
history exchange program at the 

Jevel of the Attorney General 


High 


Negative 
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Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 20530 


pear[_] 


Reference is made to your memorandum dated April 15, | 


1975, captioned "Interim CDS Policy Change," which advised of a pro- * « 
posed policy change affecting the funding of Computerized Criminal Sa 
History (CCH) record conversion, wy Ty 

2S 


: a ’ As you are aware, the concept of NCIC has, from its ~ SS 

q inception, been to serve as a national index and network for fifty state ~ 
law enforcement information systems. The NCIC system places com- | 

| plete responsibility on state control terminal agencies for CCH file Sas 

| record entries relating to state or local offenses. The state agencies 

|‘ have been encouraged to develop their own criteria for selecting histories 

| for conversion and entry into the CCH file, since the individual states 

| are in the best position to evaluate their unique requirements, 
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In consideration of the NCIC concept of sharing manage- 
_~” ment responsibility with the states, it would be inappropriate for the 
/ FBI to unilaterally comment on the modification in funding which you 
i propose. Rather, we would recommend that the views of the NCIC state 
J control terminal agencies and the NCIC Advisory Policy Board be 
obtained prior to adopting the significant policy change outlined in 
cee: referenced memorandum. 


Dep. AD Adm. 
Dep. AD Inve wm, 


Sincerely your ‘i 


C. M. Kelley 
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CDS, Policy Change I 
S) Cost and Wath 


As you khow, the Couprshensive Data Systemttps: 

Study, prepared bx théiInstitute for Law and Social Research, 
indicates that. there are significantly higher costs involved i 
the CDS program development and operation than were originally, 
projected. There are many reasons for these higher costs and, i 

is believed, some costs may be greater than necessary to achieve 

the anticipated CDS benefits. Bs 


Several CDS policies were identifed and discussed in the study which 

offer potentially ,large cost reductions. Among the poligy issues ™, 
identified is th&Offender Based Transaction Statistics fComputerized » 
Criminal History ) TS/CCH) record conversion policy. t is estimated S 


that this policy d£ converting manual histories of "re-entrants" 
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\ 
(persons arrested after CCH start-up who have been previously arrested) \ 
can, for example, more than double the number of clerical personnel % 
needed during the first 10 years of operation with resulting high \Q 
initial and continuing costs. Additionally, current FY 75 funding 
limitations and those which can reasonably be anticipated over the next 
several years, require expeditious action to reduce CDS cost while 
attempting to meet major program objectives. 


Toward this goal, it is planned to forward the attached memorandum to 
all LEAA Regional Offices for immediate implementation. If you have 
any comments or question, please contact us as soon as possible. 


It is also planned to conduct further examination of the CDS program 
over the next several months in an attempt to identify and adjust other 
high cost policy issues and to develop a CDS funding plan to_ most : 
effectively allocate limited funds to grantees. It is anticipated’ that.” 0. 
|there will be several CDS policy and guideline changes resulting from 

‘this review which will be forwarded for your review as soon ag. at 
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TO All Regional Offices DATE: April 7, 1975 
THRU ting Assistant Administrator, ORO 

ssistant Administrator, NCJISS 
FROM 


Cting Director, SDD 


supject: Special Condition on, newABBTS/CH app icatons_ 


Effective immediately, the following special condition will be 
included with all grant awards for OBTS/CCH under CDS, unless 
covered in exceptions: 


"No part of project funds, fielding matching funds’, 

may be used for assemb] ing and converting prior criminal 
histories - that is, arrests and events prior to OBTS/CCH 
start up." 


Exception from the above restrictions will be made for states that 
have made substantial progress towards establishing OBTS/CCH files . 
under the guidelines of April 1, 1974, or earlier. These states 

are, to our knowledge, Massachusetts , New Jersey, Michigan, 

Minnesota, Ohio, Arkansas, Louisiana, Arizona and California. 


If any other state in your region qualifies for the "substantial 
progress" exceptions, please let us know, with specific data on 
total number of records to be converted, number converted to date 
and conversion costs per record. 


Assuming implementation of the NCIC/CCH single state, multi-state 
concept, project funds may be used for multi-state conversion. 


Other exceptions may be considered. Requests for exceptions should 
include criteria for specific type of records to be converted, esti- 
mated number of such records and estimated conversion costs per record. 


Revised guidelines to be issued within 60 days will limit automation 
of arrests and processing occurring after CCH "start up". This is 
defined as the date by which arrest reports and other input forms, 
designed to Tink all records on an offense and to facilitate auto- 
mation, are in standard use. 
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Cath Institute for Law and Social Research 


Suite 625~ 
1125 15th Street, N. W. 
| Washington, D. C. ; 20005 


i Iam most appreciative for your autographed 
_copy of "What Happens After Arrest ?" ich 
| passed tome. You can be assured that it was I who was a 
| honored by the opportunity to furnish the Foreword to your 

very fine work. 


You have my best wishes for a joyous Holiday 
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‘WFor purposes of this analysis, we will need information on approximately 
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January 3, 1979 


Telephon 
Director’s Sec’ , ae 
The Honorable William H. Webster 
Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
10th & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20535 


“ 
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QUISIDE SOURIS 


Dear Mr. Webster: 


In the last session of. Congress, ‘the United States Senate, as part 
of its work to revise the Federal Criminal Code (Senate Bill S. 1734), 
called for the establishment of a United States Sentencing Commission. 
Although the bill died in Committee, Senator Edward M. Kennedy, Chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, has said the bill will receive 
highest priority in the next session. 


b6 
bill, include the establishment of sentencing policies and guideline b7c 
for the federal criminal justice system. The policy formulations wi 
be grounded in the general goals of sentencing--such as crime contro 
(including general deterrence, special deterrence/recidivism, and in 
pacitation). 


The bill mandates that the policies reflect advancements in re- 
search. To support the purposes of the Sentencing Commission, the 
Department of Justice has funded a study to collect and organize rele- 
vant case data and survey information and to W/ the findings [OX 


alternative sentencing policy formu BED AH ST. ASF. 307 | 


“13g 

To that end, the Department of Justicé’has entered’ into a contra 
with the Institute for Law and Social Research (INSLAW) to provide 
background research required in the formulation of federal sentencing 
guidelines. In order to provide the Department of Justice with the 
needed analysis, we seek permission to use data from the FBI's Comput- 
erized Criminal History (CCH) files. An important part of the project 


is a special study on the prior criminal histories of federal offenders. 


10,000 randomly selected federal arrestees for the year 1976 oe yi 
with their prior criminal histories. Ver. 
P 6 sAN ares cae 4 ‘ 
We have had a preliminary meeting with Peres a 
Chief of the NCIC Section and his staff. Tndicated to us tie o— 


other than data processing constraints, obtaining CCH files without ae 
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The Honorable William H. Webster January 3, 1979 
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data tape of 1976 arrestees together with their criminal histories, 
without identifiers but with a uniquely assigned number to differen- 


fea should pose no problem. Accordingly, we request a CCH 
tiate one arrestee (and his record) from all others. 


en eeeacemael 


Once we have the data tape, we plan to do two types of analysis. 
First, we plan to estimate the parameters of the arrest population in 
terms of total numbers of arrests, arrestees, crime types and arrest- 
ing agencies. After the preliminary’ analysis has been completed, a 
random sample of arrestees will be drawn from the file and their crim- 
inal careers analyzed. We will try to determine characteristics of 
criminal careers such as length, frequency of offense activity, and 
differences among offender types. 


As discussed witn[ —_] we are willing to underwrite the cost 
of transferring the information to our computer system and would be hap- 
py to work with the FBI in any way to lessen resource requirements that 
this request might impose. The Justice Department contract extends for 


18 months; we have already reached month number six. If at all possible, 


we would like to begin work on the tapes within one or two months. 


‘ For your information, we are making a second request, in a sepa- 

rate letter, for CCH data on a selected sample of federal offenders 

with identifiers. To expedite consideration of the first of these two 
requests, separate letters have been prepared. 


Enclosed is an overview of the project. We would be happy to sup- 
ply you with any additional information that you may require. We would 
also be happy to work with your staff in specifying the details of 
this request. Please feel free to contact us if you have any questions. 
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SENTENCING AND SOCIAL SCIENCE: 


RESEARCH FOR THE FORMULATION OF FEDERAL SENTENCING GUIDELINES 


I. Introduction 
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Surely, one of the distinctive characteristics of public 
policy in recent years is that it is shaped out of a process 


that incorporates considerably more social science evidence 


than has characterized earlier times. Whereas Presidents 


tel 


once formulated economic policy on the poser of advice 

from Wall Street, a have more recently been inclined to 

turn to Harvard or the Brookings Institution. Similarly, “a 
national commissions that have addressed policy issues in 


virtually every major sphere of public concern in the past 


decade have, in most instances, drawn heavily from scholarly 
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research findings. 


Evidence from the social sciences in the shaping of 


public policy has been used no less extensively in the courts. 


. 


‘ 
ats 


“Beginning with Louis Brandeis’ use of empirical evidence in the 
Supreme Court to demonstrate that the 10-hour workday was 


detrimental, both to the health of the community and its 


1 
enconomic well-being, the courts have heard persuasive 


ee 


evidence assembled by social scientists in topics as disparate 


/ 3 
as school desegregation and the 6-person jury. While the 


- 


empirical evidence that has been brought forth to support 


the judicial process has at times been found not to withstand 


4 
scholarly scrutiny , the use of social science in court is, 


‘ & 
. 9 


. 5 
clearly, on the rise. According to one observer, “even. 


‘though the use of social research in the courts has intensified, 
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ap 
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particularly in the past decade, sociolegal cooperation is 


6 
nowhere near the realization of its full potential." 


One prominent area of ene law in which scientific evidence 
has been specifically called for is that of sentencing. In 
his book Criminal Sentences: Law Without Order, Judge Marvin 
Frankel observed: “We have in our country virtually no 
legislative declarations of the principles justifying criminal 

7 . 

sanctions." He went on to propose that lawmakers enact “an 
effective program of research" to provide a basis for federal 
laws and rules pertaining to sentences, corrections, and 


” 8 
. parole. 
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Frankel's proposal did not fall on deaf ears. In early 


- 


1978, the Senate enacted S. 1437, the Criminal Code Reform 


wate 


< ws ¥ 9 a 
Act of 1978. This act called for a United States Sentencing 


Commission to “establish sentencing policies and practices 
for the federal criminal justice system that... reflect, 
to the extent practicable, advancement in knowledge of human 


, : 10 
behavior as it relates to the criminal justice process." The 


act further called for a research program that would “collect 
systematically the data obtained from studies, research, and wu. 
the empirical experience of public and private agencies con- 

11 


cerning the sentencing process." 


The House of Representatives did not enact legislation 


r “ 
. a 


12 
dealing with sentencing reform. It is, nevertheless, difficult 


to imagine that anyone could seriously object to the notion 


e 
iy tet 


‘that sentencing policy can be enhanced by systematic assessment 
of sentencing goals and empirical analysis of data that relate 
to those goals. 

Out of support for this notion in general, and in view of 
the prospect of eventual legislation paquieeng research on 
sentencing policies in particular, the Federal gustree: Be eeren 
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Program of the Department of Justice has contracted with the 


ae. 


Institute for Law and Social Research to conduct research in 


13 
support of the formulation of federal sentencing guidelines. 


The remainder of this article describes that research program 


as 


and its scientific precedents. Section II reviews releyant 


previous research on sentencing. Section III sets’ forth the 
. atts 


*s 


basic elements of the research design for the project. 


Section IV addresses the prospects for the continued evaluation 


and enhancement of sentencing policy. 
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II. Previous Research on Sentencing 


As a topic for research, sentencing is both interesting 


randttreacherous. It is interesting because it represents 

the culmination of the judicial process, the point at which 

society has an opportunity to learn what sanction shall 

actually be selected to correspond to a particular criminal 
a 

bi ” 
situation; hence it is a reference point around which all 
other criminal justice research logically revolves. It is 


treacherous because it is laden with the most difficult of 


moral issues, which do not make for good research; moreover, 


because the data on sentencing have not been of the high 


quality that scientists are typically accustomed to analyzing, 
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sentencing has not lent itself readily to scrutiny. As a 


S 


result, one can find considerably more scientific attention 


= devoted to white mice and rhesus monkeys than to sentencing. 
There is, nonetheless, a fairly substantial body of literature 
describing empirical research on sentencing. 
A. Evenhandedness 
A basic area of research on sentencing that has obvious 
relevance to this project pertains to the issue of evenhanded- 


” 


ness. We have not found an authority who disagrees with even- 
, 


handedness as a goal of sentencing. While support for the objec- 
tive of maintaining individualized judicial discretion appears 
clearly to conflict with achievement of the goal of evenhanded- 


ness, proponents of judicial aiscretion do not argue against 


é 
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evenhandedness, per se. 


The available evidence does, indeed, suggest a conflict 


. 
‘ 
-itf 
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between individualized justice and the goal of evenhandedness. 
Because no two cases are identical in every respect, one cannot 


prove deductively that the observed variation in sentences is 


14 
unjust. Some lack of evenhandedness is, nonetheless, infer- 


able from available data. Systematic differences in sentencing 


patterns between judges have been indicated in studies-by- Zeisel 


15 16 17 18 
and Diamond, Dungworth, Partridge and Eldridge, Gaudet, «. 


19 20 21 
Hogarth, Remington and Newman, Zumwalt, and others. Other 


evidence, of a more anecdotal nature, is further suggestive of 


22 
such differences. Differences are, of course, likely to be 


attributable also to prosecutors, defense counsel, probation 


; : 23 
officials, and others who influence the sentencing process. 


ta 


B. Offender Behavior: Recidivism 

A substantially Tatger area of empirical research on 
sentencing deals with the effects of alternative criminal 
sanctions on offender behavior. The most common type of such 


research consists of estimates of the average effect of a 


é 


. -” 
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particular sanction or treatment on rates of offender recidivism. 


Pe 
Under the theory of special deterrence, an offender will be 
discouraged from committing a crime after experiencing the 


hardship of punishment; thus, recidivism will decline. Under 


the theory of rehabilitation, an offender receives a 
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a e e 
correctional treatment that provides specific occupational 


skills, moral uplift, or other stimulant to improved behavior; 


“thus, recidivism will decline. 


Unfortunately, neither the theory of special deterrence nor 
that of rehabilitation has received any convincing empirical vali- 
dation. In fact, study after study has revealed little or no bene- 
fit, in terms of reduced recidivism, from any particular correc- 
tional strategy when applied to a general population of offenders. 


-” 


Walter Bailey reviewed 100 empirical studies that evaluated cor- 
ea 
rectional treatments and concluded: “Therefore, it seems, guite 


clear that, on the basis of this sample of outcome reports with 


all of its limitations, evidence supporting the efficacy of 


: -11- : 


correctional treatment is slight, inconsistent, and of. 


questionable reliability .... (A)lthough the operational 


,rté 
on 


means and resources of correctional outcome research have 
substantially improved, there has been no apparent progress 


in the actual demonstration of the validity of various types 


24 
of correctional treatment." Later, Robert Martinson 


reviewed scores of more recent studies of rehabilitation 


eee 


and, like Bailey, found no empirical support of the theory 
25 
of rehabilitation. It appears, then, that while some 


acceptable type of treatment of offenders may have been 


26 - 
devised that works, it has not yet clearly revealed itself. | 
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These findings are especially germane to the question 


of sentencing guidelines, since the guidelines approach has 


ae 


« 
te at 


grown largely out of a heightened sense of dissatisfaction 
with the system of indeterminant sentencing and the con- 
comitant failure to realize the goal of rehabilitation. 


According to Judge Frankel, “justifying an indeterminant 


| ed 


sentence in any particular case . . . would consist of 


wee 27 
identified needs and resources for effective rehabilitation." 


As belief in rehabilitation as a realistic goal of sentencing ~. 


has declined, so has support for the indeterminant sentence. 
According to one prominent spokesman: “The era of the 7 


28 
indeterminant sentence . . . is quickly drawing to a close." 
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C. Offender Behavior: Deterrence 


Another theoretically important manner in which criminal 


« . 


eo 4 t's 


| ‘sanctions may influence behavior is general deterrence, or 
simply “deterrence.” That the government actually may impose 
a particular sanction on a person who is caught violating a 
particular law is widely understood to discourage people from 
29 : 

committing that offense. Thus deterrence is based on the 
fundamental proposition that human behavior is influenced by 
incentives. The empirical question about deterrence that is 
of central relevance to sentencing policy is this: To what 


extent does a particular sanction (such as one year of 


incarceration) discourage people from violating a particular 
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law, relative to an alternative sanction (such as probation)? 


Social scientists had been unable to seriously address 
aha 


we ae 


this question until the 1950s, when both criminal justice data 


30 
and computational capabilities began to improve rapidly. By 


the mid 1970s it became possible to review scores of major 


31 
empirical studies of deterrence. 


The principal method used in the empirical research on 


é 


deterrence has been to measure the statistical association between cS 


: ; : : ae 
crime rates and sanction levels, based on fluctuations in both. 

Under the theory of deterrence, when the sanction becomes more 
severe, the crime rate should decline, holding all other factors 


constant. In fact, the vast majority of the studies that have 


; 
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been documented within the past 15 years have reported finding 


* 


a deterrent effect. Variations in both the certainty and 


ae 


re 32 
severity of sanction levels from jurisdiction to jurisdiction 


33 
and over successive time periods have repeatedly been found 
to be negatively correlated with the crime rate fluctuations 


from place to place and from time to time. These correlations 


have been interpreted as support for the recommendation that 


34 
the sanctions be made more certain and more severe... + <- 


The estimates of deterrence are, of course, not without -« 
their limitations. In the first place, they do not really 
isolate the effect of general deterrence from the effects of - 


35 
recidivism and incapacitation; rather, they aggregate all 
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behavioral mechanisms into a single correlation measure., ‘Thus, 


s 


while general deterrence may.be the predominant factor beneath 


od 


these findings, it is really misleading to refer to the findings 
reported in these studies as estimates of the “deterrence” 

36 
effect. 


Secondly, and more important, a negative correlation be- 


tween crime rates and sanction levels does not necessarily imoly 
—~ 


‘ 
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that the application of a more certain or more severe purnish- 
ment leads to a reduction in crime. It may imply to no less ~~ 
ah eter that large increases in the crime rate tend to weaken 
the ability of law enforcement institutions to apply sanc- 


tions, so that as crime expands the probability of capture and 
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37 
conviction declines and the average term of incarceration grows 


38 
shorter. Or this correlation may be the result of errors in the 


ak 
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: 39 
measurement of crime. 


In short, we may really know very little more about the 
deterrent effect of punishment than we did prior to the rapid 
advancements in our ability to measure statistical associations 

40 


in criminal justice data. 
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D. Offender Behavior: Incapacitation 


, 


Even if deterrence and rehabilitation had no empirical 
support, it might be appropriate to incarcerate certain 
offenders to prevent them from inflicting further harm on 


society for some period immediately following their conviction. 
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This “incapacitative" effect of punishment on crime may,.indeed, 


be greater than that of deterrence for many categories of 


. 
’ 
Pa Se 


, 41 
offense or offender. 


The relevance of the-incapacitation issue to sentencing 
policy revolves around the following question: How much crime 
do we prevent a particular class of convicted offender *from com- 


~ 


mitting by incarcerating him for one year? two years? five years? 
To address this Peren it is necessary to learn about fhe 
crimes that’ are spaunceeirns each class of offender while he is” 
not incarcerated. Such estimates are possible, but difficult. 


One estimation procedure is based on "self-reporting"--interview 


offenders in such a way as to obtain candid responses about the 
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number and nature of crimes committed. Another is based on 


aggregated data--take estimates of the number of offenses per 


ar 


° 


"unit of time (such as a year), together with estimates of the 


number of offenders not incarcerated during that time, and calcu- 


late the ratio 


43 


of time. Yet 


as a basis for 


offender, then 


Statistics and 


of offenses per offender “on the street" per unit 
another is to use rearrest or reconviction data 
estimating known recidivism for each class of 
adjusting those estimates based on self-report 


* - - 
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estimates based on aggregated data. 


Problems in making these estimates are substantial. 


Offenders may rarely give candid responses in interviews, and 


even when candor is present, memories may falter; data on the 
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total number of reported offenses are likely to seriously under- 
state the true extent of crime, especially for such offenses as 


cembézzlement, smuggling, narcotics, and illegal immigration; 
estimates of the number of offenders will suffer in those cate- 


gories in which some offenders are not caught or even discovered; 


and it is not obvious, in any case, how one should define the 
offender population. Moreover, the incapacitation logic ignores 
crimes committed while in prison. 


Other problems associated with incapacitation remain even 


“~ 


ar 


in the absence of these difficulties in estimating the magnitudes 
of the incapacitation effect. For example, increasing prison 


time for some classes of offenders to achieve incapacitative 


44 
benefits may produce unanticipated increases in recidivism. 
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And the logic of incapacitation can be easily misapplied in 


practice--authorities may invoke unnecessarily severe sanctions 


ragainst older offenders who are relatively inactive, but who, 


primarily by virtue of their age, have longer criminal histories 


45 
than younger, more criminally active offenders. Furthermore, 


even if “properly” applied, incarcerating one convicted offender 
for a longer period because he is in a “class" of relatively 


active offenders may be a violation of his legitimate rights, 


46 
particularly when he happens to be an exception. 


aa 


Largely as a result of the technical problems cited above, 


47 
the estimates of incapacitative effects vary widely. Of course, 


against this backdrop of divergent estimates and other difficul- 


ties, it must be noted that this area of empirical research is 
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yet in its infancy. It appears likely that the estimates ‘of in- 


capacitation will improve substantially over the coming years. 


pists 


Improvements in these estimates, as well as those pertain- 
ing to deterrence, rehabilitation, and other issues of obvious 
relevance to sentencing, can only enhance their utility to the 


process of setting sentencing policy. 
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III. A Design for Organizing the Relevant Data 


The present study is designed to draw from and carry forward 


previous research by organizing federal data for the period 1970 


. 
r) 

att é 
+ > 


through 1978 and surveying selected populations. The primary pur- 
pose of the study is to provide the information needed to create 

explicit sentencing policy in general and guidelines in particular, 
at a minimum of disruption to the qHeELeuEtons that must implement 


and live with these policies. 


a 


The study plan consists of three major components and sev- 


; 48 a 
eral subordinate tasks. The first major component is the analy- 


sis of sentence severity. This phase of the study consists of an 


examination of a large number of individual sentencing decisions 


for a recent period, with a focus on selected crime categories, 
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to provide a basis for producing prototype guidelines. This 


analysis is designed to identify those factors documented in the 


presentence investigation report that are systematically related 


to the harshness of the sentence handed down. We plan also to 


examine differences between the sentence and the amount of time 


actually served. 


a 


The analysis of these data will provide one important basis 


for guidelines--actual sentencing and time served norms. They 


’ st - 
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will also provide a basis for understanding the sources of vari- 


aoe 


ation in federal sentencing and parole patterns; hence, this in- 


‘ 


formation can be useful for estimating the reduction in variation 
associated with alternative guidelines approaches. 


The second major facet of the project consists of an analy- 


i - 


sis of the effects of sentencing decisions on crime control and ° 
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individual behavior. This phase focuses on selected goals of 
sentencing, including special deterrence, rehabilitation, and 
sang apacirentene Whereas the federal data are being organized 
around a large number of individual sentencing decisions to 
analyze the determinants-of the sentence, the data will be 
organized around a large number of individual convicted 
defendants for this second maser component of the project. A 
principal aspect of ERS ‘analysis of defendants consists of an 


-” 


assessment of the effects of different sanctions (e.g., probation - 


a“ 
versus short-term incarceration, short-term versus long-term in- 


carceration) on the frequency and seriousness of subsequent criminal 


involvement. This analysis of special deterrence will be carried 


out using statistical techniques that "control" for the effects of 


49 - 
other factors that may affect recidivism. 
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The third major part of the project, being executed by a re- 


search team from the firm of Yankelovich, Skelly, and White, Inc., 


consists of surveys of judges, offenders, defense counsel, prosecutors, 


“4 


at 


probation and parole officials, and the general public. While some 


questions are to be asked of all these populations--for example, 


questions apout the fundamental goals of sentencing--each special 


population will be asked a unique set of questions. Juages will 


pe asked questions, for example, designed to establish the most 


é 


important determinants of sentence severity and to elicit res- 


ponses about the appropriateness of certain factors (such as tie 


existence of a plea rather than a guilty verdict in trial, prior 


arrest information, and the sex of the defendant) as sentence 


determinants. 


Offenders will be asked questions designed to 
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provide a basis for estimating the amount of crime that is pre- 


vented by way of “incapacitating” various classes of convicted 


50 , j : 
defendants. The general public will be asked questions about 
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“their willingness to pay to reduce crime. Prosecutors will be 
asked questions designed to provide insights about the plea bar- 
gaining process. Each population will, in short, be asked a range 
of questions designed to permit inferences about the acceptability 
of alternative sentencing policies, given the unique point of view 
of that popuLsesens 


The project is designed also to address such issues as the 


ae 


a 


effects of alternative sentencing guideline policies on prison 


51 
populations, law enforcement practices, and court resources and 


a 


procedures (such as plea bargaining). It will formulate alterna- 


tive procedures for translating perceived goals of sentencing 
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and estimates drawn from federal data into sentencing guidelines, 
as we describe below. It will analyze alternatives to incarcer- 


_ation--fines, probation, and restitution. It will also analyze 
available data describing trends in sentencing practices over 
time by major offense category, to provide a basis for recommen- 
dations about a mechanism for periodic review of sentencing 
guidelines. 

It is surely in order at this point to ask: Why do we wish 


rs oe - 


to make estimates of the effects of sentences on crime? of the 


a 
public's willingness to pay to reduce crime? of the factors that 
currently determine the sentence that will be meted out? And, 


assuming that we had such estimates, how do we piece them to- 


gether in a coherent fashion to produce sentence guidelines? 
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To be sure, the literature on the logic of criminal sanc- 


tions does not set forth a tidy path to the determination of the 


° 


ee 52 
"right" sentence for a particular criminal situation. Mill 


53 
and Bentham suggest a utilitarian framework for determining 


54 5S 
sentences; Hart and Rawls emphasize fairness and equity; 


56 
Packer recommends a balance between due process and crime 


57 
control considerations; von Hirsch argues in favor of a 


return to the tailoring of a “justly deserved" punishment to 
58 * 
fit the offense; and Gottfredson, et al., recommend that sen- 


, 


tencing reform begin by modeling current sentencing practices. 
It is possible, in spite of these differing philosophies, 
to create a structure that integrates the components of this 


research program toward a coherent formulation of sentencing 
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guidelines. It would, of course, be extremely difficult to 


carry out this research without such a framework. It ‘is, 


moreover, useful to have a context for the analysis that pro- 
vides a specific rationale for the inclusion of each component; 
thus, a set of organizing principles can provide a means to 


assess the importance of each part of the project to the even- 


a 


tual development of guidelines. 


We take the pathbreaking methodology of Gottfredson and 


- 


wilkins as our starting point for this framework. The Wilkins- 


ran 


Gottfredson model has several features that make it extremely 


attractive: (1) it is based on actual sentencing decisions, 


hence it recognizes the expertise of the judiciary in the 


formulation of guidelines; (2) it minimizes disruption to 
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prisons and other criminal justice agencies by reducing variation 


se 


around existing norms in sentencing; (3) it structures these 


« 


Sone in terms of two well-established sets of sentence deter- 
minants--characteristics of the offense and the defendant's 
observed criminal propensity; (4) it is methodologically straight- 
forward, and it is easy for persons without training in statistics 


to use the output; and, perhaps most importantly, (5) it presents 


a clear picture to judges of their decisions and thereby provides 
a means for them to review, assess, and modify sentencing policy 
Pa 


as they see fit. 
Accordingly, -we begin by establishing a statistical rela- 
tionship between the sentence on the one hand and the factors 


that represent crime seriousness and the defendant's empirically 
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derived recidivism proneness on the other. This relationship is 
depicted hypothetically in Figure l. The line AB represents the 


locus of average sentences, given the relevant facts that pertain 


. 


59 
to both offenses and offenders. The hyperboloid around the line 


represents an arbitrary bound beyond which a sentence might war- 
rant special justification by the judge. 


Next, we provide a basis for an orderly shifting of the 


: 60 
line AB and the accompanying hyperboloid . We begin with the 


- 


utilitarian logic, recognizing both the existence of other sen- 


oa 


Ae 


tencing philosophies and the possible existence of legal con- 


60a 61 
straints. Following the standard utilitarian calculus , 


we wish to find the sentence for each category of offense (and 


offender) that minimizes the total social cost of crime and 
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Figure 1. Construction of guidelines 
based on existing sentencing norms. 
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crime control associated with that category, where the total 


social cost of category i ("i" represents any particular cate- 


gory) consists of both public and private costs. A schematic 


of this model is depicted in Figure 2. According to the utili- 


* 


tarian logic, an increase in the sentence will produce an increase 


in prison costs (other factors, such as the conviction rate, held 


a 


wm . . . 
constant); an increase in the sentence will also produce a decrease 


in the number of crimes, by way of deterrence and incapacitation, 


” . - 
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thereby reducing both the costs associated with crime control (in 


ae 


terms of fewer imprisonments and fewer criminal cases for the police 


62 
and courts) and the costs of crime incurred in the private sector. 


Thus, the utilitarian model provides an explicit framework 


for integrating the crime control effects of sentencing, the 


é 


costs of controlling crime, and the privately incurred costs of: 
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Crime (including property loss, injury, cost of fear, and private 


expenditures for alarm systems, locks, guards, and other security 
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“devices). If we had estimates of each of these effects and 


costs, we could calculate an estimate of the socially optimal 
sentence under the utilitarian logic. This model also provides 


a basis for assessing the social value of refinements in the 


a 


ad 64 
estimates themselves. 


Suppose, for example, that the current norm for category i 


- 


is a ten-year sentence and five years of actual imprisonment, 
based on an analysis of recent data. Suppose further that a 


utilitarian calculus suggests a sentence of two years. We 


presume that a sentencing commission would find such information 
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useful in setting guidelines, and might elect a phasing down of 
the guidelines for that category. 


_This is not to suggest that we can realistically expect to 
t's 


produce precise estimates of sentences that maximize social 
utility. One central component of the utilitarian calculus is 
the effect of the sentence on the crime level, and such estimates 


have been notoriously disparate in spite of improvements in the 


~ 
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data an@ in the technology of statistical estimation. The 


‘ 


utilitarian model does, nonetheless, provide a relatively tight 
framework that can accommodate estimates that are less than tight. 
Its main virtues lie in its serving as a solidly grounded basis 


for organizing the research, as an explicit goal toward which we 


can refine our estimates, and as a vehicle for assessing the 
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importance of individual parts of the project. 
The utilitarian model has, however, been criticized by 


von Hirsch, who argues that the evidence to support the model 


66 : [ 
is (inadequate , that the model is too easily misused (as exem- 


plified by misuses of indeterminant sentencing under the goal of 


67 ; 68 
rehabilitation) , and that it is deficient on moral grounds. 


Von Hirsch calls instead for a return to Kant's principle of 


69 
pure legal justice , which von Hirsch refers to as “Just 


70 ' 
deserts." He argues, specifically, in favor of sentences the 


- 


severity of which is directly proportional to the seriousness 
71 
of the defendant's crime or crimes. 


The specific mechanics of the linkage from crime seri- 


ousness to sentence severity are, however, less than clear. 
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practice , the 


proportionality 
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er 


And if one 


it would remain 


proportional or 


While crime seriousness scaling has evolved as a widely accepted 


73 ; 
scaling of sentence severity and the notion of 


: ‘74 
appear somewhat difficult to operationalize. 


« 


could satisfactorily overcome these difficulties, 


to determine whether to subsume the scale of 


75 
“presumptive" sentences as an ingredient within 


a social utility (or “welfare") function or to adopt a system in 


which the deserts notion is represented as a constraint bounding 


s 


a utilitarian objective function. The former approach requires 


a 


that a schedule 


of just deserts 


of equivalence be established between the goal 


and that of minimizing social costs; the latter 


requires the arbitrary selection of maximum and minimum justly 


deserved -sentences. Neither approach appears to lend itself 
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readily to scientific validation. Norval Morris sums up these 


problems succintly: “Desert is, of course, not precisely“ quanti- 


76 
fiable."“ 
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IV. Conclusion 


The formulation of sentencing guidelines provides a 


unique opportunity for careful scientific analysis of 
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available evidence about the effects of alternative sanctions 
on the behavior of both individuals and institutions. Unlike 


many other areas of public policy, sentencing has only very 


77 
recently received this kind of attention. 


Specific issues that are closely related to sentencing 


é 


policy--such as estimates of deterrent and rehabilitative 
effects--have, on the other hand, been subjected to a substan- | 
As 


tial amount of scientific assessment. While the estimates of 


78 
deterrence have thus far been anything but convergent ., the 


79 
estimates of rehabilitation have been remarkably uniform , 
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*~ having thereby provided a basis for reassessment of the policy 


of indeterminant sentencing practices. The movement away from 


indeterminant sentencing, which had been stimulated to a large 


80 
“tf 3 een ‘ : 
‘extent by moral rather than scientific considerations , was 


81 
surely accelerated by these findings. Thus social science 
appears to have already made a modest contribution to sentencing 
policy. 
| eo 

To be sure, many of the fundamental issues of sentencing 
do not lend themselves to scientific scrutiny. Social scien- 
tists are not specially qualified to determine, for example, 


the respective importance of retribution and crime control 


as goals of sentencing policy. : as 
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There does appear, however, to be a substantial role for 


the systematic assessment of relevant data to support ‘the 
Judjeiary in making the many thousands of awesome sentencing 
decisions that must be made each year. Guidelines are an 
important, but not a poeeeserys ingredient in this process. 


Judicial receptiveness and an appreciation by social scientists 


for the workaday realities of the judicial environment are. 
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of proof beyond a reasonable doubt. This decision was 
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reversed, however, on appeal before the California Supreme 
Court, after the Court heard more rigorous scientific 
testimony of another expert. 

In Gregg v. Georgia, the Solicitor General of the 
United States submitted an amicus curiae brief to the. 
Supreme Court citing statistical evidence that “when 
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for each execution actually carried out" (original emphasis). 
Brief for the United States as Amicus Curiae at 38. While 
the Court ruled in favor of the Government, it was- not 


persuaded by the statistics: "there is no convincing 


_jvempirical evidence either supporting or refuting this view 


[that the death penalty deters]." Gregg v. Georgia at 185. 
Subsequently, Professor Hans Zeisel assembled evidence in 
refutation of that presented by the Solicitor General in the 
Gregg case, describing a parade of recent studies that found 
no deterrent effect. Zeisel concluded that the evidence 
against the deterrent effect is "quite sufficient . .. the 
request for more proof is but the expression of an unwilling-~ 
ness to abandon an ancient prejudice." Zeisel, The Deterrent 
Effect of the Death Penalty: Facts v. Faiths, 1976 Sup. Ct. 
Rev. 317,318. 
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Collins, id. at 147. 
M. Frankel, Criminal Sentences: Law without Order (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1973), p. 106. Following Professor. D.A. 


Thomas of Cambridge University (Principles of Sentencing, 


1970), Judge Frankel has been a leading proponent of sentence 


guidelines as a means of structuring judicial discretion in 

the United States. See also companion article in this sym- 

posium by Judge Harold Tyler, “Sentencing Guidelines: 

The Control of Discretion in Federal Sentencing." 

Id. at 119. 
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Tyler, supra note 7, and John Coffee, “Repressed Issues of 


Sentencing," Georgetown Law Journal, vol. 66 (1978), 

pp. 988, 1047, 1056. 

Id. at 343, 344. : 

See companion article in this symposium by Harold Tyler, 
supra note 7. . 
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ignored, as we have noted, a research plan for the formula- 
tion of sentencing guidelines will nonetheless have direct 


relevance to sentencing policy in general. 
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It is noteworthy, however, and widely known, that different 


judges have had cases that have come before them reversed 
upon appeal at different rates. Of course, this does not 
prove the existence of unwarranted séntence disparity; it 


does suggest that all judges do not behave identically. | 
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(Washington: National Academy of Sciences, 1978), pp. 


95-139. 

Studies of the variation in factors of interest across geo~ 
graphical units are commonly referred to as “cross-sectional” 
studies. Examples in the study of deterrence. are Ehrlich, 
“Participation in Illegimate Activities: A Theoretical and 
Empirical Investigation," Journal of Political Economy, 

vol. 81 (1973) pp. 521-65; Forst, "Participation in Illegiti- 
mate Activities: Further Empirical Findings,” Policy Analysis, 
vol. 2 (1976), pp. 477-92; and J.Q. Wilson and B. Boland, 
“Crime," in The Urban Predicament (Washington: The Urban 
Institute, 1976), pp. 179-230. 

The study of variation in factors over successive time peri- 
ods is commonly referred to as “time series" analysis. Ex- 
amples in the study of deterrence are Phillips and Votey, “An 
Economic Analysis, of the Deterrent Effect of Law Enforcement 
on Criminal Activities," Journal of Criminal Law, ‘Criminology, 
and Police Science, vol. 63 (1972), pp. 336-42; Ehrlich, 

“The Deterrent Effect of Capital Punishment: A Question of: 


Life and Death,” Amer. Economic Review, vol. 65 (1975), 


‘pp. 397-417; and Klein, et al., “The Deterrent Effect of 


Capital Punishment: An Assessment of the Estimates,” in 


Deterrence and Incapacitation, supra note 31, pp. 336-60. 


For example, the editors of the Wall Street Journal, 


citing Tullock's work, supra note 31, state that such 
studies “certainly suggest that society could profitably 


concentrate on convicting and imprisoning criminals at a 
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much higher rate." (Editorial entitled “Crime and 
Punishment," September 17, 1974, p- 22.) +A more celebrated 
example is the Solicitor General of the United States having 
introduced a study by Isaac Ehrlich, ibid., as evidence in 
briefs to the Supreme Court that argue in favor of the use 
of the death penalty. 

Incapacitation is described in the text accompanying notes 
41-45, infra. 

One could in principle estimate the general deterrent effect 
by estimating the total effect of a sanction on a particu- 
lar crime rate and subtracting the incapacitation and 
special deterrent (or rehabilitation) effects. In our 
opinion, the existing estimates of the total effects, and 
of the incapacitation and special deterrence effects, are 
not sufficiently reliable to permit one to place much faith 
in such a construction of the estimate of general deter- 
rence. It remains noteworthy, in any event, that many of 
the reported estimates of “deterrence” are really estimates 
that confound general deterrence, special deterrence, and 
incapacitation. A similar point is made by Nagin, supra 
note 31, at 129-35. _- 
For example, an increase in the crime rate can be expected 


to draw on the existing resources of the police, prosecu~ 


, tor, and court, thereby reducing the likelihood that a 
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given offense will result in arrest, prosecution and con- 
viction. To the extent that this is true, we will observe 
a negative correlation between crime rates and sanction 
levels that does not reflect the deterrent effect of the 
certainty of punishment. e 

An increase in the number of offenses can be expected to 
increase the number of incarcerations (although not the 
incarceration rate, following the discussion of note 37). 
To the degree that prison capacity is constant, an 
increase in the number of incarcerations will correspond 
to a decline in the average term of incarceration. Thus 
an increase in crime will tend to ease a decline, in the 
term o£ incarceration, so that the two will be negatively 
correlated not becuase of ‘the deterrent effect of the 
severity of punishment. ) 

It is important to note that the numerator of the crime 
rate is identical to the denominator of the probability 
that an offense will result in punishment. To the extent 
that offenses are underreported more in some places (or 
at some times, in the case of time series analysis) than 
in others, the crime rate will be artificially lower and 
the probability of punishment artificially higher than ~ 
for observations with less underreporting. Thus, vari- 
ation in crime reporting rates will produce an artificial 
negative correlation between the crime rate and the 


certainty of punishment. 
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This conclusion is consistent with that of the National 


Academy of Sciences Panel on Research on Deterrent and 
Incapacitative Effects: "The major challenge for future 
research is to estimate the magnitude of the effects of 
different sanctions on various crime types, an issue on 
which none of the evidence available thus far provides 
very useful guidance." Deterrence and Incapacitation, 
supra note 32, p. 7. 

Perhaps a more fundamental objection to deterrence as 

a basis for sentencing policy is the ethical premise 
that no offender should be punished so that other 


potential offenders are deterred. See H.L.A. Hart, 


Punishment and Responsibility: Essays in the Philosophy 
of Law (Oxford University Press, 1967); H. L. Packer, 
oo } 


The Limits of the Criminal Sanction (Stanford University 


Press, 1968); and J. Rawls, A_ Theory of Justice (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1971). 7 * 
Interest in this potentially important area of inquiry 

has been more recent than in rehabilitation or deterrence. 
A widely cited study that developed much of the basis 

for subsequent models of the incapacitation effect is 

that of B. Avi-Itzhak and R. Shinnar, “Quantitative Models 
in Crime Control," Journal of Criminal Justice, vol. l 


(1973), pp. 185-217. An in-depth review of the incapaci-_ 


tation literature is given in Jacqueline Cohen, “The 
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Incapacitative Effect of Imprisonment: A Critical Review 
of the Literature,” in Deterrence and Inca acitation, 
supra note 32, pp. 187-243. 

42. The Rand Corporation appears to have broken iapor tant 
ground in obtaining such responses. One technique used by 

it Rand in conducting this research involves-the. employment 
of former inmates as interviewers. Joan Petersilia, Peter 
Greenwood, Marvin Lavin, Criminal Careers of Habitual Felons 
(Santa Monica: Rand.Corporation, August 1977); Harriet 
Stambul, Mark Peterson, Suzanne Polich, Doing Crime: A 
Survey of California Prison Inmates (Santa Monica: Rand, 
July 1977). 

43. This basic approach has been used by Clarke and by Greenberg, 
although not by crime category and without precisely accurate 
adjustments for time on the “street” for convicted offenders. 
S. Clarke, “Getting ‘em out of Circulation: Does Incarceration 
of Juvenile offenders Reduce Crime?" Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, ivol. 65 (1974), pp. 528-35; D. Greenberg, 
“The Incapacitative Effect of Imprisonment: Some Estimates," 
Law and Society Review, vol. 9 (1975), pp. 541-80. 

44. This is discussed in Wilson and Boland, supra note 32, 9. 212. 
45. See J. Q. Wilson and B. Boland, “Age, Crime, and Punishment ," 
The Public Interest, no. 51 (Spring 1978), pp. 22-34. 

46. A similar point is made by Andrew von Hirsch, Doing Justice: 
The Choice of Punishments (New York: Hill and Wang, 1976), 


pp. 87-88. See also note 40, supra. Such errors in 
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classifying offenders as dangerous have, in fact, been 


documented. See John Monahan, "The Prediction of Violent 
Criminal Behavior: A Methodological Critique and Prospectus," 
in Deterrence and Incapacitation, supra note sist oee 244-69. 
For example, Van Dine, et al., have estimated that violent 
offenders with prior donvieeions commit less than two violent 
crimes per year. Van Dine, S.S. Dinitz, and J. Conrad, “The 
Incapacitation of the Dangerous Offender: A Statistical 
Experiment," Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency 
(January 1977), pp. 22-34. On the other hand, Petersilia, 
et al., have found that a sample of the 49 more serious 
habitual offenders had reported committing over 10,500 
serious crimes--214 per offender--including 2,331 burglaries, 
855 robberies, and 993 grand larcenies. J. Petersilia, P.W. 
Greenwood, and M. Lavin, Criminal Careers of Habitual Offen- 
ders (Santa Monica: Rand Corporation, August 1977), p. 18. 
Obviously, the number of serious offenses committed nee 
year by violent offenders depends on how one defines the rele- 
vant populations of offenses and offenders, and how one esti- 
mates the numbers of each. Some violent offenders are, in any 
case, clearly more recidivistic than others. For a lucid 
discussion of problems that have been encountered in esti- 
mating incapacitation effects, see Barbara Boland, “Tncapa- 
citation of the Dangerous Offender: The Arithmetic Is Not 
So Simple," Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency 
(January 1978, pp. 126-29. 
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The discussion of this section grows out of the technical 
proposal entitled “Study for the Formulation of Sentencing 
Guidelines for Federal Offenses," revised May 11,1978, 

prepared in response to U.S. Department of Justice request 


for proposals no. DJ-N-78-5. 


" pue to ethical barriers that preclude the use of controlled 


experimentation to analyze the effects of alternative sen- 
tencing decisions on subsequent defendant behavior, it has 
become a standard, widely accepted practice to draw infer- 
ences about such effects using multivariate statistical 
procedures that provide substitutes for the pure experi- 
mental setting. For a general discussion, see Arthur S. 
Goldberger and Otis O. Duncan, Structural Equation Models 
in the Social Sciences (New York: Seminar Press, 1973). 
For an example of the use of multivariate statistical 


analysis in the study of recidivism, see Kristen M. 


- 


Williams, The Scope and Prediction of Recidivism (Washington: 
Institute for Law and Social Research), forthcoming 1979. 

For a discussion of precursors to this phase of the teas. 
see note 42, supra, and accompanying text. 

Models of research in the assessment of the effect of sen- 
tencing policy on prison populations are provided in papers 
by Nagin and Blumstein. D. Nagin, “The Impact of Flat- 


Time Sentencing Legislation on Prison Population and Sen- 


tence Length: A California Case Study," Duke University 
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58. 
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research paper (Institute of Policy Sciences and Public 


Affairs), 1977. A. Blumstein, ... 

3.S. Mill, Utilitarianism (1861). 

J. Bentham, An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation (1789). ) 


H.L.A. Hart, Punishment .and Responsibility: Essays in the 


‘ Philosophy of Law (Oxford Univ. Press, 1967)- 


J. Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Harvard Univ. Press, 1971). 
H.L. Packer, The Limits of the Criminal Sanction (Stanford 
University Press, 1968). 

A. von Hirsch, Doing Justice: The Choice of Punishments 
(New York: Hill and Wang, 1976). 

D. Gottfredson, L.T. Wilkins, and P.B. Hoffman, Guidelines 
for Parole and Sentencing (Lexington: D.C. Heath, 1978); 
also, L.T. Wilkins, J.M. Kress, D.M. Gottfredson, J.C. 
Calpin, and A.M. Gelman, Sentencing Guidelines: Struc- 
turing Judicial Discretion (Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, 1978). | “ 

Certain characteristics of the offender, such as race, are 
neither relevant nor morally justifiable as determinants = 

of the sentence, even though they may turn out to be sta- 
tistically associated with sentences. In such cases, these 
factors will be included in the analysis (to prevent the re- 
maining factors from serving as statistical substitutes for 
them), but will be removed for the construction of recommended 


guidelines. The survey of judges is designed to include 
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questions that draw out opinions about factors that are 


not morally justifiable as sentence determinants. 

A case for shifting away from historical norms is offered 

by Coffee. He argues, essentially, that previous sentenc- 
ing practices may have been wrong, that public tastes for 
punishment change, and that the criminal justice system 
itself changes. John C. Coffee, Jr., "The Repressed Issues 
of Sentencing: Accountability, Predictability, and Equality 
in the Era of the Sentencing Commission," Georgetown Law 
Journal, vol. 66 (April 1978), pp. 1034-35. 

For example, S.1437 required that average sentences imposed 
under a guidelines system could not exceed current average 
sentences. See note 9, supra, Section ___=- a 

See, £6t example, Richard ‘A. Musgrave, Theory of Public 
Finance: A Study in Public Economy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1959); Carl S. SKoup, Public Finance (Chicago: Aldine, 
1969), pp. 115-18; Gary S. Becker, "Crime and Punishment: 

An Economic Approach," Journal of Political Economy, vol. 76 
(1968), pp. 526-36. We are indebted also to Philip Cook for 
stimulating much of our thinking in this section by sharing 
with us his paper "Preliminary Thoughts on a Utilitarian 
Sentencing Structure," unpublished manuscript (Duke Univers- 
ity, March 1978). 

This can be expressed more explicitly as follows: Letting 
S; denote the sentence for category i; N; denote the number 
of offenses in that category; CA; and CC; denote costs attrib- 
utable respectively te each arrest and conviction; CP; denote 


the cost of each offense in category i incurred by the 
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private sector; CI denote the cost of one year of imprison- 


ment; PA;, PCj, and PI; denote the respective probabilities 


-, O£ arrest, conviction, and imprisonment--we wish to find S;*, 


the sentence that minimizes TSC; (the total social cost 
associated with category i), where 

TSC; = (CA,) (PA) (Ng) + (CC) (PC) (Ng) + (CI) (PI) (Sq) (Ng) 

+ (CP;)(Nj), 

given the deterrent and incapacitative effects 

N; = £3(PAy, PCy, Ply, Sqr ---)> 
The optimum sentence in this system can be determined by 
setting TSC; equal to zero and differentiating it with neepect- 
to S;. | 
Costs of crime to the private sector need not be estimated 
by adding beaeches separate estimates of property loss, 
injury, cost of fear, and so on. An alternative procedure es 
is to assume that the amount that people are willing to pay 
to reduce crime by, say, ten percent approximates the geures 
gate of these costs. Recognizing the difficulties in esti- 
mating the cost of fear, which may be the largest single 
element of private costs, we plan to ask the general public 
questions about willingness to reduce crime. 
As a practical matter, this model may encounter obstacles 
to implementation. In particular, it may provoke some 


people to object on grounds that questions of justice in 
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general and punishment in particular transcend cost con- 
siderations. The tension between resource constraints and 
the goals of justice is a theme that emerges frequently 
in debates over plea bargaining, speedy trial legislation, 


the quality of counsel, and related topics. 


ue 


In addition, the utilitarian logic ignores distribu- 
tional effects. For example, it is questionable to assume 
that $1,000 stolen from a millionaire is as costly to society 
as $1,000 stolen from a poor person. 

See note 40, supra, and accompanying text. 

Von Hirsch, supra note 57, at 62-64. 

Id., at 27-31. 

Id., at xxxviii, 50-54. 

Immanuel Kant, Metaphysical Elements of Justice (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1965), p. 101. 

Von Hirsch, supra note 57, at 66. 

Id., at 66-83, 89-94. See also John Kleinig, Punishment 
and Desert (Hague: Martinez Nijhoff, 1973). 

Professor von Hirsch's work has, however, not gone a 
uncriticized. Leslie Wilkins has said of the just deserts 
model: “It seems that we have rediscovered ‘sin’ in the 
absence of a better alternative" (quote from an appendix to 
Doing Justice, id., p. 178). Coffee has criticized the meas 
because of its tautological justification, its potential 
for harshness, difficulties in defining culpability, and 


failure of the concept of proportionality of punishment to 


manifest in practice. (Coffee, supra note 60, at 
1077, 1080.) The model has been criticized also by 
Gardner, “The Renaissance of Retribution--An Examination 


of Doing Justice," Wisconsin Law Review (1976), p. 781, 


and by Arthur G. LeFrancois, “An Examination of a Desert- 


» «Based Presumptive Sentence Schedule," Journal of Criminal 
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Justice, vol. 6 (Spring 1978), pp. 35-46. 

The basic original work on scaling of crime seriousness by 
Thorsten Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang (The Measurement of 
Delinquency, New York: Wiley, 1964) has been found to be 
remarkably robust when tested with different populations 
(including college students, judges, police officers, prison 
inmates, prosecutors, and the general public) and in differ- 
ent countries. See Charles Wellford and M. Wiatrowski, 

"On the Measurement of Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal 
Law_and Criminology, vol. 66 (1975); Robert M. Figlio, 

"The Seriousness of Offenses: An Evaluation of Offenders 
and Non-Offenders,”“ Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
vol. 66 (1975), pp. 189-200; Jeffrey A. Roth, “Prosecutor 
Perceptions of Crime Seriousness," Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, vol. 69 (1978), pp. 232-42; Robert M. 
Figlio, “The National Survey of Crime Severity--Some 


General Findings,“ unpublished manuscript, University of 


Pennsylvania (1978). 
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The scaling of sentence severity requires the construction 


of a single index that combines both term and type of in- 


carceration, fines, and term and conditions of probation. 


The difficulties in this are legion. Different populations 


are likely to have different views about the relative 


harshness of each component of the index. Assuming that 


convicted offenders comprise the relevant population, 


more affluent white collar offenders could be expected to 


have a greater preference for fines over incarceration 


than other offenders. Moreover, recalling the Uncle Remus 


fable of the briar patch, it is not apparent that offenders 


are likely to be perfectly candid about their perceptions 


of preferences for alternative punishments. 
ko ‘ 
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An alternative approach would be to survey relevant popula- 


tions about just punishments for various offenses, or about 


maximum and minimum sentences that appear to suit these 


offenses. Selecting the relevant populations and ‘separating . 


utilitarian from desert considerations would, of course, 


not be an easy task. 
Von Hirsch, supra note 57, at 99. 
N. Morris, The Future of Imprisonment (Chicago: 


of Chicago Press, 1974). 
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See notes 15-23, supra, and accompanying text. An 
important exception is Gaudet, supra note 18. 

See note 40, supra, and accompanying text. 

See notes 24-26, supra, and accompanying text. 

For example, see Mitford, Supra note 28. And, according 
to Frankel, the powers associated with the fashioning of 
an indeterminant sentence are "terrifying and intolerable 
for a society that professes devotion to the rule of law." 


Frankel, supra note 7, at 5. 


See notes 27-28 and accompanying text. 
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| January 24, 1979 memorandum. 


William P. Tyson, Acting Director 
Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys 


Information Requirements Analysis for a U.S. Attorney sure 
Caseload/Management System ne 
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The Executive Office for U.S. Attorneys (EOUSA) is in 
the process of developing a replacement for the U.S. 
Attorneys' automated Doc ét and Reporting System. EOUSA 
has contracted with théInstitute for Law and Social 
Research (INSLAW) to perform an information requirements' 
analysis as part of this project. This analysis will define 
the kinds of information that should be available to meet 
the internal management needs of the 95 U.S. Attorneys' 
offices, to satisfy the information needs of EOUSA and 
other organizations in.the Department of Justice, and to 
provide for needs of other federal agencies or organizations 
that interact with U.S. Attorney offices. 


A project team consisting of staff from EOUSA and INSLAW 
will be conducting interviews with senior management officials 
in these organizations in the next several weeks to identify 
what (if any) information concerning U.S. Attorney activities 
is used by these organizations. We are including your 
organization in this project because your operations are 
often involved with those of the U.S, Attorneys. 


I would appreciate it if you would arrange for the 
appropriate officials in your organization to meet with 
this project team to review how your organization uses or’ 
needs information concerning U.S, Attorney activities. The 
team would also like to receive suggestions about improvements b6 
in data concerning either individual cases or overall - b7C 
statistics and trends in U.S. Attorney Liti i Ms. 
a member of my staff will be 
contacting your Office in the near future to arrange a-time ° 
for an interview unless she is notified of another contact || 


in your organization. 


Thank you for your support and assistance in this effort, 
lwhich I hope may benefit your organization as well as ours 
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Page 2 Split Section: End of Section 01.1 me av 
Addressees : 


Mr. Peter B. Bensinger, Administrator 
Drug Enforcement Administration 


Mr. Norman A. Carlson, Director 
Bureau of Prisons 


Mr. Leonel J. Castillo, Commissioner 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 


Mr. William H. Webster, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation F 


Mr. William E. Hall, Director 
United States Marshals Service 


Mr. Jerome Kurta, Commissioner 
Internal Revenue Service 


Mr. Elmer B. Staats 
Comptroller of the United States 
General Accounting Office 


Mr. William E. Foley, Director 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 


Mr. John G. Krogman, Director 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 


Mr. James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director 
Office of Management and Budget 
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